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NEWS ‘OF THE W WEEK. 


Ovr taking of Delhi is not the end of trouble to us in India, but 
it was an indispensable requisite and a first step to the restoration 
of our shaken authority. The fuller account of the long-desired 
event appears to be searcely so decisive as the language of the 
telegraph at first employed. Delhi has been taken, or at least 

there is reason to credit a Native report of its final capture on the 
20th of September. But it was not finally taken without days of 
hard fighting, and the result is not so purely a gain as we might 
have wished. Before the assault on the 14th, the Sepoys were 
acting as if they had been disheartened ; and yet, although the 
first attack virtually decided the result of the six days’ conflict, 

by placiff® a long line of the defences in our hands, our loss was 
very considerable, and the rebels managed to retain portions of 
the city for so many days longer. In one sense it may be said 
that the Sepoys have justified the praises that used to be lavished 
upon their bravery and discipline when they have been engaged 

on our side, 


majority, escaped. It would indeed have required 2 much 
larger force than we could yet muster, completely to surround 
the city and to prevent escape; but the state of India demanded 
that the reduction of Delhi should not be longer deferred. 


the extending spirit of insurbordination elsewhere ; and if Delhi 
had remained much longer a rallying centre for all who were or 
who might become disaffected, we might have had a more gigantic 


rebellion on hand, demanding a yet more lamentable expenditure 


of our best blood to quell it. As it is, the mutineers have ex- 
changed their state of siege at Delhi for more active movements. 
It is feared that some of them may hasten to reinforce our ene- 
mies at other points. It is all but certain that the escaped bands 
will spread themselves about the country, and much time must 
pass before they can all be completely subdued or extirpated. 

Lucknow and Cawnpore form jointly the next object of inte- 
rest ; and here again the intelligence is not positive, though we have 
some reason fur believing its general purport. The head-quarters 
of General Outram’s force, after driving a band of rebels into 
the Ganges, reached Cawnpore on the 15th September: General 
Havelock was to have crossed the river on the following day, 
but the most favourable report represents him as crossing the 
Ganges on the 19th, and says that “skirmishing is going on.” 
Lucknow continued to hold out; but it is evident that Havelock 
and Outram had no small amount of fighting work to do before 
they could come in sight of the beleaguered British. 

Described in general terms, the condition of India at large is 
pretty much what it was when the previous accounts reached us, 
but in detail there is more of incident and vicissitude. Svindia 
was supposed to be, with a newly-levied force, confronting his 
own mutinied Gwalior Contingent. 


tling the country North-west of Delhi, with some recent successes 


The communications had been cut off between Lahore and Moul- | 


tan. The Rajah of Joudpore was contending with his own troops 
against a revolted contingent that he had furnished to our army ; 
the fortunes of this strange war being various, but latterly in the 
Rajah’s favour. There are several new cases of mi utiny in t! 

Bengal and the Bomba y armies, Some few troops in Bengal 
which had hitherto appeared faithful have 
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| soldiers were peculiarly exposed to attempts at corruption. 
| untoward portions of the intelligence, therefore, are even less de- 


We have no intelligence that they were taken pri- | 
soners, and the probability is that, the great proportion, if not a | 


Al- | 
ready we see some of the consequences of the inevitable delay, in | 


Van Cortlandt was reset- | 


gone ofi—one on | 
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the ¢: excuse that it “ approhende d its own destruction at the hands 


of a Madras column. The Bombay revolts look ugly, but they 
had all been suppressed ; and they were all at points where the 


The 


cisive than the more promising reports. 

Ve have new reports of the way in which the pseudo ‘* mer- 
ciful ” policy is pushed by some of Lord Canning’s closest ad- 
herents. In strict obedience to the resolution of the Governor- 
General in Council, Mr. G. P. Grant, appointed with high civil 

| power to the disturbed districts, has, it is said, been releasing a 
number of the prisoners taken by General Neill, who stand 
charged with complicity in the atrocities committed upon our 
countrymen and countrywomen atCawnpore. It seems impossible 

| that this misplaced policy can be permitted to disturb the course 
of action under Sir Colin Campbell. The true spirit and prin- 
ciples for following up the victory which must be accomplished 
over the mutineers are admirably laid down in General Wilson’s 
| order to his troops before the assault on Delhi. In animated 
language, he reminds them of the deeds which call for relentless 
| retribution ; but he gives no licence to wild indiscipline or indis- 
| criminate slaughter. He exhorts the men to stick together, and 
| keep to their ranks; he warns them that he shall allow no 
plunde r, but that there will be an equitable division of prizes ; 
and he appeals to their English feeling to spare the women and 
| children. So far as we have it, the history of the siege shows 
that General Wilson had a thorough command over his men, 
| moral as well as nilitary. 





The King of Prussia may be said to have abdicated for three 
| months. He has handed over the supreme administration of his 
| kingdom for that term to his brother the Prince of Prussia, in 
| the expectation that he may then be able to resume the sceptre 
himself. The Prince has accepted the trust, and has issued a 
| declaration that he intends “ to carry on the conduct of state 
| affairs in conscientious observance of the charter of the country 
| and the laws of the land, according to my best knowledge of the 
| intentions of his Majesty my royal brother and sovereign, and 
for so long a time as his Majesty may consider this to be desir- 
able.” It has been remarked that the present arrangement is 
likely to defer the marriage of Prince Frederick William with 
| our Princess Royal, because the Prince’s father is now compelled 
to remain within the realm of Prussia: but why should that 
affect the date of the marriage’ are not royal persons even in 
| the most intimate relations with bride or bridegroom represented 
by proxy ? 

We had heard for some days of a plot against the life and 
government of Prince Alexander in Servia, but we paid little 
attention to it. The story was this. A man of low condition 
had been engaged by certain persons to take the life of the Hos- 
podar, on the cheap terms of twenty or thirty ducats for the shot ; 
and he had accepted the job. But afterwards he fortunately recol- 
lected that his father had been very kindly treated by the father 
of the man whom he had undertaken to assassinate, and he gave 
information. This looks like a story of the class denominated 
‘“‘ eock-and-bull”; but correspondents at Vienna now aver that 
it is confirmed by other testimony. Milosch, the ex-Hospodar, 
who has always had a powerful party, disclaims all knowledge 
of the scheme. 





Several communications reach us from the United States. 
One of them, received early in the week, fulfils our expectation 
respecting the nature of the third stage in the crisis, and its ex- 
tension to houses not directly involved in speculation ; and one 
received later confirms the hope that the worst part of the em- 
barrassment had been reached, with the prospect of a favourable 
, reaction, The crisis of the fever is past, but it cannot be said 
that the patient is yet in the stage properly called convalescence. 
Those who are wise after the event are giving us new explana- 
tions of the causes of the crash: they are explaining how the 
| banks at New York have been compelled to join in the suspen- 

sion of specie payments by those who astutely desired to drive 
them to that point, and so to overcome the difficulty of obtaining 
loans. We believe that our own readers have already 
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had the simple explanation of the crisis and its causes, and the 
latest stage is as intelligible as any. Those who were most in 
difficulty, and who first felt the pressing need for cash, rushed to 
the banks to obtain it; others followed, lest it should all be 
gone; and thus was produced that extraordinary scene in Wall 
Street which rivals the stories of the greatest commercial 
crashes,—long lines of anxious paper-holders marching for their 
money amid the comments of the bystanders. ‘The general sus- 
pension has cut short at least that process, and the extreme height 
of the panic has been succeeded by an almost unaccountable de- 
gree of quietness. Another reason for the comparative calm is 
the knowledge that the banks, and a large portion of the mercan- 
tile community, are completely solvent, and possess in substan- 
tial produce and other goods ample means of meeting their liabi- 
lities. Meanwhile, however, the Union is struggling with all 
the inconveniences and difficulties attending a suspension of cash 
payments. The commercial currency of the Republic is placed 

mn a lower level than that of other countries; the exchanges 
are altered ; payments flow less readily backwards and forwards ; 
the Union has to a certain extent become isolated from the cash- 
paying world, and nobody knows exactly what to do. Hence the 
demand for an extra session of the State Legislature in New 
York, without any clear perception of the practical ‘‘ remedies ” 
which the legislative body could afford. 

In New York individual insolvency is to a great extent covered 
under the general suspension, but in this country the cases of 
final insolvency or dubious suspension stand forth in more pain- 
ful prominence. Amongst them, that of the Liverpool Borough 
Bank is one of the most distressing, from the magnitude of the 
sums involved, the number of persons who will suffer, and the 
probability that timely assistance might have prevented the ca- 
tastrophe—which will fall exclusively on the proprietary. It is 
affirmed, however, that the bank has been lending its assistance 
to an extent and in modes not justified by banking principles ; 
another instance of the prevalent irregularity which has been 
brought to view by these accidental exposures, 








The meetings of the season, or those held in support of the 
Indian Relief Fund, continue to afford opportunity to our public 
men for expressing their feelings as well as their convictions on 
the subject of India. There is still a striking uniformity in the 
general mode of expression, as well in the suggestion of measures 
as in the utterance of sentiment. We have seen this in previous 
weeks, but day by day it appears to come out more strongly as 
men discover how far they agree with each other. Whether you 
look to Mr. Monckton Milnes at Pontefract, Sir Henry Keating 
at Reading, or Mr. Labouchere at Taunton, it does not matter 
what the place is or the speaker—the feeling is the same. No 
man has given a more rightminded utterance than Lord Har- 
rowby, at an agricultural meeting in Sandon on Wednesday, 
especially when he moralized the present effect of past military 
reductions carried out in mechanical obedience to House of Com- 
mons dogma. 

At the Wimborne meeting, Lord Shaftesbury made a useful 
remark, coming with special force from a man of his unques- 
tionably and conventionally high moral character. 
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} Cornhill ; Thorne is his friend. 





the notion that there should be some reserye in the publication | 


of the enormities in India: ‘the British people should be told in 
plain, forcible, and true language, what has been done by those 
men, and what has been endured by their countrymen and coun- 
trywomen in the East Indies,” 

The subject turns up wherever we look. 
at Penrith this week by the gentry of Westmoreland to testify 


A meeting was held | ; 
| ing a word to any one ?”’ 


their regard for Lord Brougham,—a meeting which collected all | 
parties ; for it was got up, as one of his oldest friends said, by | 


Lord Brougham’s ‘ enemies.” Tremendous was the cheering 


| ** Yes.” 


when the immortal Westmoreland man rose to speak at once to | 


Blue and Yellow ; 
when he insisted upon the duties of justice and mercy in India— 
justice first, and then mercy. 

There are exceptions. There are some men who can stick to 
their purpose undiverted by passing claims. 
stance, can prevent Lord Stanley from being true to himself in 
his educational mission, carried on this week at Wigan ; and 
nothing can divert Mr, Gladstone from that pursuit which he 
began years ago—the better construction and administration of 
the Public Offices. A school meeting in Liverpool afforded the 
opportunity for expounding one important part of the whole sub- 
ject—the duty of the constituencies, and especially of commercial 
bodies like Liverpool, to abandon for ever their own claims to a 
share of that patronage which is “‘ a curse and plague upon the 
country ’’—an incubus on its administration. The constituencies 
have no right to talk of administrative reform while each one of 
them makes itself particeps criminis. 





but the cheering became most tremendous | 


Nothing, for in- | 


| Times, by showing it to Mr. Cadogan, and also to a Mr. Trigg. 


He combated | 
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Tur Qveen has been actively employed during the past week, Rosia. 
driving and riding abroad, she 5 Tisited the Wellington x en 
Sandhurst; called on the Countess of Neuilly at Claremont; and aldo 
visit to Upton Park, to inspect the pictures of its tenant, Mr, Ward R A. 
Hler Majesty in these excursions has been accompanied by the Prince 
Consort, the Prince of Wales, and the Princess Royal. - 
The list of guests at Windsor Castle includes the names of the Duche 
of Kent, the Duchess and Princess Mary of Cambridge, Mr, and Mis 
Vernon Smith, and Lord Rokeby. : 


Che Airtrapalis. 

The Great Eastern is now sufficiently completed to permit the impor- 
tant operation of launching. For some time 1100 men have workeg 
upon her night and day. The day for the launch cannot, however. be 
fixed, Mr. Bruncl says it may be on the 3d November, or the 24 Decem- 
ber ; but great confidence is felt that it will be perfectly successful, 
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The assignees of the Royal British Bank have called a meeting of share. 
holders for the 11th of next month, to endeavour to effect a satisfacto 
arrangement between the shareholders and the creditors. Hitherto, the 
shareholders have shown no alacrity in consenting to provide funds to pay 
the proposed 6s. 6d. in the pound to the creditors ; and the assignees intj- 
mate that if there is any further difficulty about the matter effectual mea- 
sures will be taken to wring from the unwilling shareholders all the pro- 
perty they possess, 


At the Central Criminal Court, on Monday, there were two trials for as- 
saults on the high seas by officers of ships. Mr. Doyle, master of the John 
Sugars, was tried for several assaults on Robert Eastwick, an apprentice-boy, 
There was no doubt that the boy had been ill-used; and that he either 
leapt into the sea or fell overboard, and he was drowned: some of the crew 
alleged that Doyle’s cruelty had driven Eastwick to suicide ; but it was not 
clearly established that the boy had really leapt into the sea. Other sea. 
men were called to contradict those for the prosecution. The Jury con- 
victed of a common assault. The Recorder, after making some severe ree 
marks on Doyle’s conduct, and saying that ** there was considerable ground 
for believing that Eastwick had been driven to the act of self-destruction to 
escape from the violence to which he was subjected,’”’ sentenced the culprit 
to be imprisoned for three months. 

At the last Sessions, a Jury could not agree to a verdict in the case of 
John Green, first mate of the Dominion, charged with assaulting a Lascar 
seaman. He was again put on his trial on Monday, and acquitted. 

The trial of Thomas Diamond Evans and Captain Henry Thorne, charged 
with publishing a libel on the Honourable Frederick William Cadogan, and 
attempting to extort money, occupied the Central Criminal Court on Tues- 
day and Wednesday. Our readers are already in possession of the main 
facts of the case. Mr. Cadogan is Deputy-Chairman of thé#Submarine 
Telegraph Company; Evans was formerly Superintendent of the offices in 
Complaints of delay in delivering Indian 
despatches by the Compauy were made in the Times ; Evans wrote a letter 
to that journal, insinuating that the delay might have been caused by 
trickery in the office : he had known Mr. Cadogan, during the Russian war, 
gain possession of messages, and then suddenly leave the office—sudden 
changes in the Stock Market followed; preference was given to the mes- 
sages of Baron Rothschild ; in fine, it was broadly intimated that Mr. Cado- 
gan made money by an improper use of the facilities he had for an early 
knowledge of messages despatched and received. This letter it was pro- 
nosed to insert in the Zimes ; but while it was under consideration, Captain 
Thorne had an interview with Mr, Cadogan, showed him the letter, and in- 
timated how injurious it would be to the Company if it were published ; 
the natural inference was, that money was sought to be extracted for its 
su ppression. Mr. Cadogan at once took legal proceedings, 

‘vans pleaded ‘* Not guilty,’”’ and also put in a plea of justification ; 
Thorne pleaded simply ‘* Not guilty.” Mr. Sergeant Ballantine opened 
the case in a long address, and then called many witnesses. Most of the 
evidence had already been given in substance at the Police-office. It clearly 
proved that Evans and Thorne published the letter, by sending it to the 
Mr. Cado- 
gan’s own evidence was the interesting part of the ease, especially his re- 
plies when cross-examined. In his examination in chief, he explicitly de- 
nied the allegations against him in Evans’s letter. Cross-examined by Mr. 
Sergeant Parry, he said he was the only Director who took an active part 
in the instrument-room. He would not swear that Mr. Brett had not 
complained that he was too often there—he had no recollection of such a 
circumstance, 

Mr, Sergeant Parry—‘‘ Have you never gone into the instrument-room, takena file 
of messages, looked at them carefully, and then immediately gone out without say- 
Witness—* I have done so.” ** Frequently ?”—** No.” 
* Was it your habit ?”—* Put your question again.” ‘‘ Have you not frequently gone 
into the instrument-room, looked at the file of received and forwarded message~, and 
gone out again without saying a word to the superintendent ?”—** I think I have not 
done that.” “ Have you not done that three or four times a-week ?7”— W itness— 
“Without saying a word to the superintendent?” Mr. Sergeant Parry— 
Witness—‘** My impression is I did not. Remember this was three years 
ago.” ‘* Have you not gone to the file of messages, carefully read them, and then 
left the room without speaking to any one ?’”—** I may have done so, carefully read- 
ing one message or the messages I was seeking, but not reading them for purposes 
of private advantage.” ‘I suppose that a message is the peculiar property of the 
party by whom it is sent, and the party by whom it is receiv ed ?"—** It is strictly 
so.” “And it is of the essence of such a communication that it should be kept 
strictly private ?”—** We take every guarantee for that.” ‘* But you appear to have 
availed yourself of these messages !”—** Yes, precisely as the superintendent did. 
“But what business had you to do it ‘precisely as the superintendent did’ ?” 
** Questions were continually arising upon the manipulation and transmission of 
messages, upon which my opinion was formed on seeing the message. I was there- 
fore constantly consulting the messages to form an opinion upon what was going on. 
“ A great many of these messages are’sent to Paris !”—* Yes ; at some hours of the 


day we send scarcely anything else. Stock transactions are carried on, and the 
telegraph is sometimes exclusively confined to messages on this subject.” ‘* Used 


you to read those messages ?’—‘* I can scarcely answer whether I read them ot 
not; 1 swear that I never read them for an object.” ‘ Were you in the habit o 
reading those messages ?”—* Certainly not. Occasionally I may have read such 
messages among others.” . - 

He did once give precedence to a message of Baron Rothschild, but it was 
under peculiar circumstances, in order that it might be forwarde toa dlis- 
tant part of Europe the same day: it is his impression it was a private 
message—nothing to do with stocks or trade, — ; 

Mr. Parry—‘* Do you pretend to say that was right?” Witness—* It was . 
fectly justifiable, and perfectly—not wrong. That is not very good Engh), 
admit.” ‘ Were your brother Directors aware of what you were doing! Ww its 
ness—“* The bulk of them were not there. Whether the Chairman was aware 0% 
the circumstance I do not know. He was aware of the second application for 
priority on the part of Baron Rothschild, which was refused on account Ae 
having the price of the funds in it, As it was not a private message, we 1 fusedt 
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give it priority. We examined it to see whether we should give it priority. The 
superintendent said, ‘It cannot go, because it has got a quotation of the funds in 
it.’ Sir James Carmichael was with me when We refused the application. I should 
say that no Director was with me when I sanctioned the priority in the other case.” 
He had not given precedence to certain messages of other persons—he had no 
recollection of having done so. 

« Having looked over the file of messages, have you ever proceeded to your stock- 
broker's office from the office of the company !”’—** Certainly not.” * Were you in 
the habit of speculating upon the Stock Exchange ?”—** For many years I have 
been in the habit of speculating both in Shares and Funds.” suppose you in- 
clude the years from 1852 to 1854 ?”—** From 1848 I have been in the habit of spe- 
culating in Funds and Shares.” ‘* Have you not been in the habit of going from 
the Company’s office to your stockbroker’s four or five times a day !"’—** I have not 
been in the habit of doing so. I may have gone to my stockbroker’s two or three 
times a day, but not four or five times.” ‘* Have you ever, after looking at a file of 
messages, gone direct to your stockbroker’s !"—** I cannot say whether I have don 
so: if I have, there has been no connexion between the two acts. I do not recol- 
lect a fall of stock of half per cent after a message from Constantinople; nor do I 
recollect whether I bought or sold stock on that day. I cannot recollect whether I 
had any transactions in the Funds on the day when the telegraphic despatch to 
Lord Clarendon arrived. I keep no books, but I have seen my brokers, and I have 
asked them; I have no knowledge myself. I do not mean I lad no transactions in 
the Funds on that day—on the contrary. I have not been curious enough to in- 
quire whether a fall of half per cent took place or not on that day, I took it for 
granted there w as.” , 

He is very intimate with Baron Rothschild. 

Mr. Sergeant Parry addressed the Jury for Evans, and Mr. Robinson for 
Thorne; both urging, that no libel had been published—a mere * privileged 
communication’ had been made—and that there was really no attempt at 
extortion. Mr, Parry asked why Mr. Cadogan had not taken such pro- 
ceedings as would have allowed of Evans giving evidence? A number of 
witnesses were called for the defence—Directors, and former or present ser- 
yants of the Company, and others; who clearly established the fact that 
Mr. Cadogan was constantly visiting the instrument-room, reading the 
messages With no apparent oilicial object, and suddenly leaving the room 
after having read them. It was also proved that he had copies of messages 
sent to his private residence. Mr. Wollaston, formerly a Director and 
still an engincer of the Company, testified to Mr. Cadogan’s frequenting the 

oom. 

“T have seen Mr, Cadogan come into the instrument-room, look at the messages 
and go out very shortly, without otherwise transacting any business there. During 
the time Evans was in the instrument-room, | have seen Mr. Cadogan go from that 
room to a stockbroker’s. have seen him do so more than once on the same day, 
I have seen him !eave the instrument-room and go into the stockbroker’s door di- 
rect twice on the same day; and I have seen him go into the instrument-room, 
and within half an hour afterwards have seen him in the steckbroker’s on the same 
day.” 

Cross-examined, he admitted that he had himself read messages, but from 
* mere curiosity ’’—it was wrong, he admitted. ile had not been friends 
with Mr. Cadogan. 

Mr. Albert Diamond Evans, brother to one of the prisoners, who was 
formerly in the Company’s service, was asked— 

“ Have you ever heard Mr. Cadogan give any directions to your brother about 
messages of importance ?"*—‘* He has given directions to me. During the day he 
would frequently say, *‘ Evans, if anything of importance arrives, I shall be in the 
Board-room’ ; and when leaving for the evening, he has told me, * If anything of 
importance arrives, send it to me,’—meaning his private residence ; and I have fre- 
quently done so.” Pv—** Any message 





*‘ Now, what messages were those ? that con- 
tained important news, whether addressed to the public, the Government, or the 

ress.”"—** You have taken the messages to him ? ”’—** I have made extracts from them, 
and sent them in envelopes to him at his private residence.” 

Mr. Brett, a Director, admitted that he “‘had a very good opinion of 
Evans as a faithful servant.”” The libel said that a copy of a message had 
been sent by Mr. Cadogan’s order to Mr. Seymour Clarke: Mr, Cla 
peared in the witness-box, but neither side examined him—this charg 
tirely fell to the ground. 

In the course of his reply for the prosecution, Mr. Sergeant Bal 
treated the accusation as a bugbear intended to create a prejudic 
Mr. Cadogan. 

In summing-up, the Recorder pointed out how the allegations of the 
libel had not been proved—indeed, there had been no attempt at proof on 
some points, Evans had pleaded a justification, and he must prove the 
whole plea, or it would be the duty of the Jury to find a verdict against 
him. The Jury deliberated for nearly an hour and a half; and on their 
return into court the Foreman said—t We find Thomas Diamond Evans 
Guilty We find Henry Thorne Guilty. We find that Thorne is guilty 
of having gone to Mr. Cadogan with the libel for the purpose of extorting 
money from him by withholding the publication of it. We find that Evans 
was guilty of acting in concert with Thorne for that purpose. We find that 
the libel is not justitied, defendants not having proved the whole of the 
statements it contained.”’ 

The Recorder sentenced the culprits to be imprisoned with hard labour 
for twelve months. ‘They seemed surprised at the result, 

On Wednesday, Charles Stewart Mills, a lawyer's clerk, only seventeen 
years old, was convicted of uttering a check for 250/. to which his em- 
ployer’s name had been forged. 

The Grand Jury have ignored the bill against Thomas Plant Rose for en- 
deavouring to extort money from Sir Robert Carden. 








The Westminster Magistrate has committed Peter and Simon 0’ Brien, 
brothers—tall, powerful Irishmen—on a charge of attempting to murder 
Policeman Whittaker. The attack was made on the 23d August, on Batter- 
sea Bridge, where the O’Briens where making a disturbance: Whittaker 
was beaten, knocked down, and nearly strangled; his life has been in dan- 
ger ever since, and his condition is precarious eyen now, Drunkenness 
seems to have been the origin of the outrage. 





The inquest on the human remains found at Waterloo Bridge was re- 
sumed and terminated on Monday. Samuel Ball, who was passing over 
Waterloo Bridge on the night of the 8th, deposed that he remarked at the 
turnstile the short woman with a carpet-bag described by the tollman Er- 
rington. She had a mole on her cheek, out of which hairs grew. Mr. 
Painter, the Police-surgeon, added a little to his former testimony. Dr. 
Alfred Swaine Taylor then ag a report of his examination of the 
relics and the clothes, made by him on the order of the Home Secretary. 
The document was very elaborate, and fully supported the view taken by Mr. 
Painter. With respect to the stab in the chest, Dr. Taylor says—** Assum- 
ing that this wound had been inflicted during life, it would have penetrated 
the heart, and have produced rapid if not immediate death, The muscles of 
the chest through which this stab had passed were for some space around of a 
dark red colour, evidently produced by blood which had been effused as a result 
of this wound. This appearance is unlike that produced by a cut or stab in a 
cold dead body in which circulation has ceased. The edges of the wound 
are everted ; and this fact, together with the infiltration of the muscles with 
blood, which even the soaking in liquid for a week had not removed, lead 
me to the conclusion that this wound was inflicted on the deceased cither 
during life or within a few minutes of death—i. e. while the body was warm 
and the blood was liquid.” After minutely describing the condition of all 
parts of the remains, and the inferences is draws as an anatomist from 
those appearances, Dr. Taylor more briefly states his ‘* conclusions.” 
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“1. Thatt ciains are these of a person of the male sex, of adult age, and in 
stature of at least five feet nine inches, 

“2. That they present no physiological or pathological peculiarities by which 
they can be identified. The only fact observable under this head is, that the por- 
tious of skin remaining are thickly covered with dark hairs on the wrist and right 
knee, aud that the deceased was therefore probably a dark hairy man, 

* 3. That the remains present no mark of disease or of violent injury inflicted 
during life, with the exception of one stab in the space between the third and 
fourth ribs on the left side of the chest. This stab was in a situation to penetrate 
the heart and to cause death. It presents the characters of a stab inflicted on a 
person either living or recently dead. 

* 4. That these remains have not been dissected or used for the purposes of ana- 
tomy. All those parts which are useful to the anatomist have been roughly severed 
and destroyed by a person or persons quite ignorant of the anatomical relations of 
parts. They have been cut and sawn before the rigidity of death had ceased, i, e. 
in from eighteen to twenty-four hours after death, and in this state have been par- 
tially boiled and subsequently salted. The body of the deceased has not been laid 
out or attended like that of a person dying from natural causes, whose body might 
be lawft ised for anatomical purposes. ° 

“5. That the person of whose body these remains are a part may have been dead 

for a period of three or four weeks prior to the date at which they were examined 
by me—namely, on the 2lst of October.” 
Dr. Taylor closely examined the torn, stabbed, and bloody apparel found 
in the earpet-bag. Tle concludes that the person who wore the clothes must 
have been subjected to great violence ; that blood flowed from his body 
while he was alive ; that his corpse had become rigid and the limbs con- 
tracted before the clothes were removed; and that it is probable the clothes 
were those of the man whose remains were under examination, 

The Police having no further evidence to offer, the Coroner summed up. 
The Jury found a verdict, that * the remains under investigation were those 
age, Who had been wilfully murdered, by some 
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A tiger has almost killed a boy in the streets of London! In the course 
of conveyance, in a cattle-van, from the London Docks to the establishment 
of Mr. Jamrach, a dealer in animals, the door of the van got unfastened, 
the tiger bounded into the road, and proceeded along the carriage-way till 
it encountered « little boy, whom it sprang upon, tearing his neck and head 
in a frightful manner. One of Mr, Jamrach's men overpowered the tiger with 
repeated blows on the head with a crowbar. The boy is recovering. 


Provincial, 
| The week has been distinguished by the number of meetings at which 
Ministers and Members of Parliament have made speeches on India. 
The more prominent have been those of the Earl of Harrowby, Mr, La- 
| bouchere, and Mr. William Beresford. Besides these, Sir Frederick 
Smith has spoken at Chatham; Mr. Monckton Milnes and Mr, Wood, 
| the Borough Members, at Pontefract; Lord Galway at Worksop; Mr. 
| Gerard Sturt at Melplaish; Sir Henry Keating at Reading; and Mr. 
Miles at Farrington. 

At the annual dinner of the Sandon and Marston Agricultural So- 
| ciety, on Wednesday, the Earl of Harrowby took occasion to make 
| some reflections on the Indian mutiny, on proposing “‘ The Army and 
Navy.” le spoke of the admirable behaviour of the Europeans in 
| India; how, taken by surprise, seatt red up and down the country, they 
had not only been able to hold their own, but to reeonquer the ancient 
capital of India. He then drew a moral from our calamity, as the Duke 
of Cambridge had done at Sheffield 

* Let us not forget, in the feelings which naturally arise at the success- 
ful termination of the struggle, our own shortcomings. Very recently, 
when the war with Russia broke out and we were brought into contest with 
he most powerful military nation in Europe, we were taken unprepared, 
We then swore by all the gods that we never would be taken in that way 
again. But as soon as the war was over, what was the course we pursued ? 
* Get rid of the Income-tax—cut down the Army—cut down the Navy!’ 
was the cry; and, in compliance with that de mand, the Government did 

reduce the Army and Navy, until, when this mutiny broke out, we were 
| entirely unprepared for it, and had hardly a soldier in the country, Enough 
of this, gentlemen; let us not do so again; let us in future not only be pre- 
pared to make sacrifices in the face of danger, but when the danger is past. 

We must not be taken unprepared—we must not again be found in a condi- 

tion that renders us liable to the loss of a great and important dependency ; 

we must have an army ready for any emergency that may arise... . . 









The government of India is a problem of whi h the history of the world 
furnishes no solution; and I mention these cirewmstances for the purpose of 
asking your indulgence for those upon whom the task of reconstituting our 
government in that country may fall. Tt has been a subject of reproach t 

us that more has not been done for India in the way of improvement. No 
doubt, more might have been don but, on the other hand, you must bea 
in mind the ditheulty arising from the danger of offending the prejudices and 
outraging the feclings of the Natives, while we were obliged to govern 
by the aid of the Natives themselves. If we had a sufficient number of 
European troops to govern the country, the case would be different ; but 
that is manifestly impessible. The finances of the Indian Government 
would be ruined by the attempt to govern that immense empire by the aid 
of English troops alone. We must therefore govern it through the peopk 
themselves—through their own feelings and prejudices, or give up the at- 
tempt to govern it at all, . « There is much that a man will not de when 
he fears the attempt will bring his house down about his ears, that when the 
house is brought about his ears he will set about with alae ily ; and, no doubt, 
in reference to India that may be done now in the way of education and in 
disregard of mere idle prejudices which could not be done while we had in 
the Bengal Presidency a Native army of 100,000 men, which, though in one 
sense the strength of the Government, was also a source of weakness.” 

The annual dinner of the Taunton and Somerset Hospital on Monday, 
—Mr. “ Kithen” Kinglake in the chair,—gave the Colonial Secretary 
an opportunity of speaking on India, After remarking that it is an hon- 
ourable distinction of our time that all England is united to face a na- 
tional calamity, Mr. Labouchere spoke of the efforts of the Government 
and its duties, and the exertions made by the Colonial Governors to send 
troops to India. 

They were all well aware under what circumstances the Indian insur 
, Undoubtedly it took them by surprise ; and for some timc 

our countrymen—a mere handful of men—were left to enter upon one of the 
| most tremendous struggles which we had ever had to encounter, The fest 
| assistance came from Englishmen, but not from England. There were, for- 
| tunately, in parts of the world nearer India than England the means of scend- 








| tion took place. 


| ing succour to out countrymen in India, It so happened that a large expe- 
| dition was going to China under Lord Elgin, and Lord Elgin, with a 
| promptitude and energy which did him infinite credit, without waiting or- 
ders from England, as soon as he heard of the state of matters in India 

made the best of his way with the troops to the scene of the disorder. 
| Mr. Labouchere might also say, connected as he is with the Colonics, 
that this country is under a deep debt of gratitude to the Governors of 
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Ceylon, the Mauritius, and the Cape, for the timely succour and assist- 
ance afforded by them. His friend the Governor of Ceylon, surrounded 
by a large body of Natives, at once despatched almost every European soldier 
he had in Ceylon in order to lend the most timely aid to the Governor of 
Bengal; and, in like manner, the Governor of the Mauritius sent off two 
regiments, the arrival of which in India he verily believed had the effect 
of preserving the peace in the district where they landed ; while the Gover- 
nor of the Cape supplied a much larger force. Most fortunately, at the 
time when those events happened in India, the danger of a great Caffre war 
was no longer imminent ; Re George Grey was therefore enabled to send off 
four regiments to India, and Mr. Labouchere hoped he would be able to con- 
tribute still further forces. The conduct of the English colonists at the 
Cape is beyond all praise ; coming forward and volunteering as they had 
done to perform garrison-duty, besides contributing money, to send the 
earliest and greatest amount of assistance at a time when no soldiers had yet 
arrived from England. . . . . He acknowledged that it is the duty of the 
Government not only to put down this rebellion and to establish law and 
order, but to look closely into the causes by which it had been produced, 
and to examine narrowly the circumstances of the Indian Government, 
not only in its military organization but in the civil administration of the 
affairs of that country. That duty, he thought, the Government are pre- 
pared to undertake ; and nothing, he trusted, would be wanting on their 
part to the fulfilment of it, in the full confidence that they would be sup- 
ported by the country. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Mills, Mr. Gore Langton, and Mr. Sergeant Kinglake, also ad- 
dressed the meeting. 

A great number of Conservative electors from the neighbourhood met 
Mr. William Beresford and Mr. Ducane at the market-dinner in Saffron 
on on Saturday, to hear from them an explanation of their views on 
the 
the Conservative press on Mr. Beresford’s speech at Castle Headingham 
seem to have led to this meeting. Exception appears to have been taken 
to his declaration that it was the duty of the Conservatives to support the 
Government in putting down the Indian rebellion. The Chairman, Mr. 
John Haydon, in proposing the health of the County Members, said he 
felt assured, that though they might deem it advisable to give their sup- 
port to Lord Palmerston in the suppression of the Indian mutiny, they 
would not stultify themselves or forget that there were certain great Con- 
servative principles they were elected to support and uphold. 

Mr. Beresford said, he was not one whit a greater Whig than when he 
first presented himself to the electors of North Essex. But he did not 
consider it a breach of honour to them in saying that he did not think it 
a duty to harass a Government that was doing its best in the present cri- 
sis. If, however, a Whig Ministry brought forward Radical measures, 
injurious to the agricultural interests, none would be more ready than 
himself to rush to the breach in defence of those interests. Next session, 
Parliament will be occupied with India, and a new Reform Bill— 

“The Reform Bill, to a certain degree at least, was a dangerous mea- 
sure; for if upon a stiff incline they put a large stone in motion, they could 
not tell how far it might go, nor whom it might strike in its progress. He 
was not in opposition to the remedying of existing evils when he said that 
the present Reform Bill was a dangerous experiment; but he must assert 
that he was not perfectly enamoured with the present Reform Bill. He re- 
membered it was brought forward for political purposes and with a view to 
the annihilation of the Tory interest ; and therefore how could he be greatly 
enamoured of that measure? To it Lord John Russell adhered for many 
years, and declared that he could not afford to have a revolution every quar- 
ter of a century: nevertheless, when he said that the purposes of the bill 
had miscarried, and, notwithstanding all the powers of the measure, that 
the degraded Tory interest raised its head again, then his Lordship’s finality 
notions vanished, and he was for a new Reform Bill at any cost or price. 
Having said thus much upon the subject of the Reform Bill, they would 
allow him to maintain silence as to the course he should pursue until the 
nature of the measure is better known, at the same time pledging himself, 
that in anything he did he should not forget the maintenance of the agri- 
cultural interest, and those rights to which their wealth and their well- 
known attachment to the Crown and their established religion far more en- 
titled them than their numbers.” 

Mr. Beresford argued for the destruction of Delhi, and the punish- 
ment of the mutincers without mercy. 

Mr. Ducane was more moderate in his expression of support to Lord 
Palmerston ; but he said that he should look upon the man who from 
mere political motives opposed Lord Palmerston in his attempts to sup- 
press the insurrection as one anxious to make political capital out of a 
national calamity. 

The Mayor of Newcastle-under-Lyme recently gave a dinner, at which 
two Members of Parliament, Mr. Christy and Mr. Jackson, were present. 
Both these gentlemen gave their hearers the benefit of their opinions on 
India. Mr. Christy enlarged on the shortcomings of the East India 
Company, and on the necessity of sifting their system of management. 
Mr. Jackson set forth some considerations tending to mitigate the seve- 
~ of the judgment passed on the Company. 

yhether the East India Company as a political or commercial body is to 
blame he could not then say. They must not forget that the East India 
Company, so far, has in a political sense done great justice to the middle 
classes of this country. It must be borne in mind, that the aristocracy of 
the land has got the patronage of our army in its power, and uses it for 
its own interest; but the East India Company has made it a rule to dis- 
tribute its aang and emoluments amongst the middle classes; and we 
should be careful how we take away the power from it, lest by placing the 
administration of Indian affairs in the hands of the Imperial Government 
we transfer that patronage to the aristocracy. Then, referring to the fact 
that many Members of the House of Commons, who have friends in con- 
nexion with the Army, the Navy, and the Ordnance, might desire to see 
the country plunged into a war of revenge and retribution,—a great num- 
ber of the majority which urged on the Russian war being so connected,— 
he said the feelings of such Members might lead them to decide on such a 
step without thinking whether they were right or wrong. There is a fear- 
ful responsibility on the shoulders of the present Parliament ; and he should 
be thankful if they had not such a trial to go through next session, although 
he himself would not shrink from it. 


The vacancy in the representation of Harwich, caused by the unhappy 
death of Major Warburton, has called up many competitors for his place. 
The Liberals speak of Mr. Greene the shipbuilder, and Mr. Love the 
Chairman of the Eastern Counties Railway ; the Conservatives look to 
Mr. Prinsep, an East India Director, or Mr. Peacocke, late Member for 
Maldon. 

Lord Brougham was entertained at Penrith on Wednesday by men of 
all parties, as a token of their esteem for him anda mark of their ap- 


litical aspects of India and England. Some smart criticisms from | 


preciation of his public services. After dinner, Lord Bro ham 

a vivacious speech on social economy, the administration af charities 
law reform, and India. A multitude of persons outside greeted the de ar- 
ture of the venerable reformer with much cheering. a 


The Recorder of Birmingham, in a charge to the Grand Jury at the 
opening of the Quarter-Sessions on Monday, sought to combat the influ 
ence which the crimes committed by the Sepoys is exercising in certain 
quarters; an influence, he said, which tends to shake the general confi 
dence in the principles of jurisprudence. He observed “a disposition to 
inculcate the belief that the mutiny of the Sepoys has cast a light os 
questions regarding the treatment of criminals; showing, as it is sy 
posed to do, that we ought to retrace our steps and fall back upon i 
| doctrine and usages of our predecessors.” Mr. Hill said he read no such 
lesson from the revolt; nor could he see that it overthrew or disturbed 
any theory capable of proof from the facts of history. 

‘The ultimate object guiding every step in the treatment of criminals 
ought to be the diminution of crime to the lowest attainable point. (Con- 
sequently it follows, that, although it is our duty to deal out pain with a 
most parsimonious hand, yet no consideration for the criminal ought to ward 
off severity when severity clearly presents the best and surest means of 
arriving at this great end. It also follows, that mercy changes its nature 
and becomes the worst of cruelty, when the public interests are sacrificed for 
the benctit or supposed benefit of the guilty ; who, thank God, are at all 
times in a position the reverse of enviable when compared with the innocent 
for whose protection laws are made.” ‘ 

But the administration of the law is liable to defeat if the threatened 
punishment lacks the popular sanction. The harshness of the law gives im- 
pay to the criminal. To illustrate this, he showed that before capital 
punishment for forgery was abolished, the proportion between offences and 
convictions was 164 to 1; since the abolition, as3tol. He showed that 
even death-punishment for murder excites so much opposition that its re- 
tention upon our statutes may before many years have passed be found to 
be impossible. ‘‘ But the causes which govern the treatment of prisoners 
in England cannot be affected by any oecurrences in our Indian possessions, 
No question of principle is touched ; and the agitation which as events 
have produced, though never to be forgotten, will, as time rolls on, assuredly 
subside. Gentlemer, if the remarks which I have already made, have gained 
your assent, you will, I expect, further agree with me, that the rules which 
must guide us in the treatment of our own criminals are not of necessity ap- 

licable to those of any other country, much less to the barbarians of ow 

ndian empire. A state of society which could give birth to such fiends in 
the shape of men as have disgraced the earth upon which we tread, and the 
age in which we live, is not one in which either the tribunals or the 
Executive Government will have to encounter scruples like those to which I 
have adverted. If the capital punishment of the ruffian hordes be un- 
popular—such unpopularity can only result from a tacit approval of the 
crimes committed. Gentlemen, I almost tremble at the contemplation of 
such a monstrous perversion of public sentiment, nor can I as yet believe in 
its existence. It would, however, show that we have for the present no 
alternative but to rule by acting on the fears of our subjects. But, gentle- 
men, I am bound to state to you, that so long as a government is forced to 
rule by the fear which it inspires, it cannot afford to be lenient; stern jus- 
tice must alone govern its actions and direct it when to strike and when to 
spare. That mild and paternal consideration for the interests even of the 
criminal which, when kept in due subordination to those of the public, may 
and ought to be the care of «a state whose authority is firm and unassailed, 
would in time of insurrection be mistaken for cowardice ; and the prompt- 
ings of such an error would lead to reiterated crimes, followed of necessity 
by reiterated punishments. Gentlemen, I have not uttered these words with 
the presumptuous intention of offering suggestions for the treatment of 
criminals in India, I know too well how superficial is my acquaintance 
with many if not with all the subjects regarding which a thorough know- 
ledge is required to render any suggestion worthy of attention. My only 
object in touching on the present condition of that miserable country, is to 
impress upon your minds the impassability of the gulph which must separate 
the administration of criminal law at home from that in the East. 

“If it were not my belief, gentlemen, that the time will come—and come 
speedily—when India may be once more governed with the mildness betit- 
ting its Christian masters, I should feel it a sacred duty to lift up my voice, 
feeble as it is, to urge the abandonment of an empire the possession of which 
would prove, as its least misfortune, an intolerable burden on our finances, 
and fatal, perhaps, in the result, to higher and more valuable interests. A 
government by fear, gentlemen, must degenerate into a tyranny; but the 
spirit of despotism would react on our habits of thought at home, and 
eventually corrode our laws and corrupt our institutions. Meanwhile, that 
tyranny must become gradually more and more oppressive in the East, to 
countervail the bitter hatred which would infuse itself into the hearts of the 
millions upon millions of Natives who are to be held in subjection bya 
handful of Europeans. For, augment our troops as we may, our physical 
strength can never be more than a drop in the ocean as compared to theirs. 
But, gentlemen, let us hope for better things. Whatever necessity may 
exist for severity at this moment, our country, I am persuaded, can never 
forget that, while it is generally the worst, it is ‘n the end the least efficient 
form which her authority can assume. Therefore, gentlemen, you will, I 
know, join with me in the expresssion of an earnest aspiration for the day 
when the administration of criminal justice in India will approximate to 
our own—not brought into such accordance by any retrograde movement in 
these islands, but by the restored loyalty of that vast population which, 
after centuries of misrule, was at length so fortunate as to be governed by 
masters who, though committing a thousand errors, yet in the main have 
been guided by the principles of justice, toleration, and Christian benevo- 
lence.” 








The first conviction under the Fraudulent Trustees Act has taken place 
at Leeds, before the Quarter-Sessions. Hinchliffe, a commission-agent, 
was convicted of misappropriating several ‘ends ’’ of cloth, He got the 
cloth from Mr. Hare, saying that it was to be sold to a certain firm at a 
fixed price, he, of course, receiving a commission; but he really soldit 
to other parties at a lower price, and did not account for the purchase- 
money to Mr. Hare. Sentence, eight months’ imprisonment. 

Mr. Bright, the bankrupt corn-merchant of Hull, has been committed 
for trial on a charge of forgery. 

Henry Baker, gardener to Mr. Maisters, at Beverley, has murdered Ellen 
Hatfield, in a fit of jealousy, and has cut his own throat. The couple were 
courting, and were expected soon to be married. During the night of the 
23d they were found lying in the garden—the young woman dead, her head 
nearly severed from the body ; Baker’s throat gashed, but he was still living 

Mr. Braddon, an aged widower, who was formerly Judge of the Calcutta 
Sudder Dewany, and lately resided at Blackland, about eight miles from 
Plymouth, has been murderously assailed by a burglar. About two o'clock 
on Saturday morning the household were aroused by the ringing of Mr. 


Braddon’s bedroom-bell; Mr. Braddon’s son and the servants foun the old 
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tleman lying on his face bathed in blood. 
burst a blood-vessel, but it was soon discovered that burglars had been 
in the house, and had bent a poker by striking at some object—in fact, Mr. 
Braddon had been struck on the te mple with the poker. It seems probable 
that two depredators forced an entrance into the house ; one or both entered 
Mr. Braddon’s room, and a savage attack was made on him ; he became 
senseless ; something alarmed the ruffians, and they fled, taking hardly any 
booty : after a time Mr. Braddon recovered sufficient consciousness and 
strength to ring the bell, and then again became unconscious, It was 
evident that one at least of the burglars knew the house well: in the garden 
there were marks of two men having reclined on a bed of shrubs, probably 
watching the house till all was quiet. The robbers carried off only two keys 
and a greatcoat, while they left behind a pair of shoes and a Bible and 
Prayer-book wrapped in a handkerchief. : ; 

Suspicion at once fell on James Baudiste, a man of Swiss extraction. 
Baudiste was formerly butler to Mr. Braddon ; he was dismissed for impro- 

x behaviour towards a female domestic. He has since turned thief, and 

as been imprisoned. On Sunday morning, Baudiste and a companion were 
apprehended in the streets of Plymouth. The second was a young fellow 
dressed as a sailor, and calling himself Thomas Brown. 

An inquest was held on Saturday, at the Abergavenny 
Frant, Sussex, on the body of Major Warburton, Member for Harwich, 
author of ‘*Hochelaga’’ and the ‘**Conquest of Canada,” and 
of the late Eliot Warburton, who perished in the burning of the Amazon in 
1851. Major Warburton had shot himselfon Friday morning. It appears 
from the evidence of the Reverend Thomas Warburton, his brether, that 
Major Warburton had been suddenly seized with illnesson Thursday. Mrs. 
Warburton found him lying on the floor of his dressing-room before day- 
break on Friday morning: she called his brother, who lifted him up ; and, 
finding that he could not speak and that he began to vomit, sent instantly 
for a surgeon from Tunbridge Wells. The surgeon came, prescribed for 
him, and suggested that he should be watched as his mind was disturbed. 
He was watched; but on his intimating a desire to retire, his brother left 
him. No sooner had he gone than he heard « pistol fired; and rushing 
back, found Major Warburton dead. One if not two bullets had 
through his head. The deceased was comfortable in life, pleased with his 
short Parliamentary carcer, happy in his home. But he was subject to 
violent pains in the head, to attacks of indigestion and bile. The Jury 
returned a verdict that he had killed himself in a tit of temporary insanity. 

Captain Edward John Francis Kelso, and his wife, were crossing the road 
at Salt Hill, when a horse ridden at a furious pace by a Mr. Neighbour, a 
tailor of Windsor, knocked them both down, and Captain Kelso never spok 
more; the lady was unconscious for atime, but revived. Neighbour said 
the horse ran away with him; but the Coroner’s Jury evidently thought he 
had been intentionally riding at a great speed, for they gave 
“ Manslaughter.” 

A Coroner’s Jury have held several sittings at Swansea to inquire into the 
deaths of Mr. Ashman and Mrs. Israel, killed on the South Wales Railway. 
The evidence was similar to what had Leen given at Neath, the railway peo- 

le contradicting each other ; but in addition the station-clerk and porter at 

ort Talbot denied the trutn of Miss Llewellyn’s statements—they swor¢ 
that they were ‘“‘ false.’’ The inquiry has been adjourned the 10th 
next month, in orler that Mr. White, station-master at Stormy, may be ex- 
amined, 


The Bore: 
twenty years, is in difficulties. It had made advances on securities not 
readily convertible, and had sustained losses; and it was not prepared 
to meet claims that might be made upon it instantly. It was known in 
London on Monday that an application had been made to the Bank of Eng- 
land for aid, and that the Directors had met to consider the matter. At 
noon on Tuesday people were surprised to see the bank closed, as its difti- 
culties had not been generally known at Liverpool; a notice was posted 
that an application had been made to the Mank of England for aid; and 
later in the day a second notice stated that the Bank had consented to make 
an advance, and that all claims would be met on Friday. ‘The liabilities of 
the bank are estimated at 1,500,000/.; the paid-up capital was 940,000/, ; 
the shareholders numbered from 300 to 400. 

On Wednesday, attairs took a new turn, It was announced that business 
was suspended till further notice. Other Liverpool establishments had re- 
fused to give the full guarantee demanded by the Bank of England, and 
therefore the Bank would not make the required advance. But it is under- 
stood that the Bank will not refuse to discount sownd bills though indorsed 
by the Borough Bank. It is thought that an investigation of the affairs of 
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the bank will develop a most unsatisfactory system of management. Larg« 
losses were suffered in 1854, when Mr. Oliver and others failed. 
Late on Thursday evening, the Directors issued a notice calling a meeting 


of proprietors for the 10th of next month, * for the purpose of receiving a 
statement of the affairs and concerns of the company, and also of assenting 
to, or dissenting from, a resolution to be then proposed for registering the 
company under the Joint-Stock Companics Act of 1857, and also of taking 
into consideration such other measures as in the present circumstances of 
the bank may be deemed advisable.” It is stated that the Liverpool cre- 
ditors of the bank by no means take so gloomy a view of the position of the 
bank as some persons in London have done. 


IRELAND. 














The Orange Society is not disposed to submit without resistance to 
the new condition which the Lord Chancellor of Ireland intends to 
exact from all future candidates for the office of Justice of the Pe: 
namely, that they are not, and will not be, directly or indirectly con- 


nected with the Orange Society. Mr. Edward Waller, Chairman of 
the Central Committee of the Grand Orange Lodge, has issued a mani- 
festo in reply to Chancellor Brady. Mr. Waller regards the Chancellor's 
test as an invasion of individual freedom, not warranted by any law. 
He contends that the Orange Society, far from having kept up irritatin 
demonstrations, productive of violent animosity and aggression, has 
“yemoved from them every incident at which loyal subjects of any 

y or denomination could take offence.” He reminds the Lord Chan- 
cellor, that the Orange Society dissolved in 1836 in submission to a re- 
solution of the House of Commons. 

** This act of dutiful submission to the supposed will of the Crown took 
place in the year 1836. For nine years the Protestants of Ireland left 
themselves dependent for protection on the Government of the country. 
The experiment was, as might have been anticipated, a failure. Govern- 
ment was not able to protect them. After the painful experience of this 
dreary period, persecuted men began to think of wroviding for themselves 
some better security than the law affordedthem. After much thought, they 
reconstructed the Orange Society, correcting in its constitution everything 
to which the law took exception. . Ve are asked by some, * What 
good end has it achieved >’ We are asked by the more sordid, * What 





a verdict of 


1 Bank of Liverpool, which has been established upwards of 
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First it was thought that he | benefit has it conferred on its members ?’ ‘has the Society been able to ac- 


complish or prevent any great political measure?’ ‘has it enabled its 
members to attain any high political or social distinction ?? —We are not 
careful to answer such inquiries. Sufficient for us to say, the Orange 
confederation has protected rights of property and person ; it has contributed 
to the maintenance of domestic peace and public wellbeing. Wherever it 
has been powerful, the country = been at peace, and persons of all reli- 
gious persuasions have been safe under its protection. Wherever law- 


| lessness, outrage, and murder have held their saturnalia, Orangeism has 


been feeble and unknown. This is our answer to those who prefer a 
taunting accusation against us. Before Orangeism came into existence, 


| counties in Ulster were in a state of more sanguinary disorder than has dis- 


graced the most lawless Southern county since. In 1797 Orangeism was 
consolidated, and its strength has been chiefly in the North.” 
A Derbyite journal of Dublin, the Daily Express, having approved of 


| the Lord Chancellor's letter, “a cry of treachery has been raised from 


brother | 


| any cir 


| the county, and a tax on 


| pero! by 


Dublin to Enniskillen, not merely against the offending journal, but 
against parties sitting in the upper seats, who have more or less fallen 
under the suspicion of tacit acquiescence in the newly-promuigated 
views of the Protestant position in Ireland.” Two of the * parties” 
alluded to are Mr. Whiteside and Mr. Napier. It is stated, that a cir-. 
cular has been issued by the Grand Secretary, stating that the Earl of 
Enniskillen, as Grand Master, has ordered a special meeting of the 
Grand Lodge of Ireland to be held in Dublin on Tuesday, November 3, 
to adopt such measures as may be deemed expedient for the vindication 
of the institution in the present state of affairs. 

The creditors of the Tipperary Bank have appointed, ander the provi- 
sions of the act passed in the last session, the Earl of Bessborough and Mr, 
John G. Armstrong, of the Bank of Ireland, to be official assignees to wind- 
S OF the 


up the affai bank. 






John Ellis, a Scotchman, steward to Mr. John Trant, of Dovea, neai 
ias been assassinated, according to the custom of the country, 
There was no attempt at 


Mr 
Templemore, 
by a discharge of bullets from behind a ditch, 


robbery. Mr. Ellis had recently bought some land, from which he had been 
compelled to eject a tenant. 

Spollen will be again a free man at the termination of the present crimi- 
nal session at Dublin; the Grand Jury having found ** No till” in regard 








to the char: him of robbing Mr. L ‘ 
It is now believed that Moore, the Belfast tea-merchant who defrauded 
the Customs, went to America in the Asia; steamers sent after the Asia had 


missed her. 








There have emigrated from Ireland between May 1851 and September 
this year, ne fewer than 910,966 persons: this year the exodus has been of 


greater proportions than in L806. 
AT , 
SCOTLAND. 
A very serious monetary disaster appears to have been escaped at 
Glasgow. The Western Bank of Scotland, whose chief office is in 
Glasgow, with about a hundred branches and sub-branches spread over 





the country—with liabilities estimated as high as six millions sterling— 
has been in peril of at least a temporary stoppage. The difficulties of 
the bank arose from failures at Glasgow end in America, Fortunately, 


aid has been given to the bank to carry on its business. The share- 
holders of the bank are a very wealthy body ; so that the depositors 
would, it is assumed, have eventually recovered their money under 
mmstances; but even a temporary suspension would have created 
inconvenience and loss, not in Scotland alone, 





The Fifeshire Trafalgar Agricultural Society, at its annual mecting last 
week, came to some l u the subject of Road-reform, a subject 
now greatly discussed in Scotland. They unanimously reselved, that 
tolls ought to be abolished, and an equitable assessment made to keep 
them in repair; and, by 26 to 2, that a tax upon lends and heritages in 
rental houses in towns would be an equit- 


resuiutions « 








able 
ane 


mode of raising a road-fund, 
Fareigu aud Colonial. 

#ranct.—The Emperor still remains at Compiégne, indulging in the 
pleasures of the chase. The reports of untoward “ accidents” affecting 
his life, though not wanting, are not so common in Paris as during pre- 
vious sojourns of the court at Compiégne. The Emperor received M. de 





Lesseps, the projector of the Suez Canal scheme, on Monday. After the 
interview, it is understood M. de Lesseps set out for Constantinople. 
M. de Bourqueney arrived in Paris from Vienna on Wednesday, and 
was to set at once for Compiégne, to have an immediate interview 
with the Emperor. 

The Moniteur of yesterday containcd a report, addressed to the Em- 
y M. Magne, relative to the budget for 1558. There is an excess 
in the revenue of forty-eight millions of francs; ten millions of which 
are applied to the liquidation of the debt. The financial review of the 
country is of an extremely favourable character. The reduction of the 
floating debt is assured, and all loans paid. 


Prussiz.—tThe health of the King had sufficiently improved at the 





out 





+ 
t 





close of last week to enable him to transfer the royal authority to the 
Prince of Prussia for a limited time. Up to the 23d it was not thought 
that the mental state of his Majesty would permit him to go through the 






ssary ceremonies. Oa that day, however, Baron Manteuffel was 
summoned to Potsdam, and, the physicians having certified that the 
King was capable of comprehending what he was about, his Majesty 
read aloud and assented to the deed of transfer, as follows. 

** To the Prince of Prussia. 

“Royal Highness and dear Prince—As, according to the prescription of 
my physicians, I must keep myself aloof from all business of state for at 
least three months, 1 herewith commit to your Royal Highness and dear 
Prince my proxy in the supreme conduct of the affairs of state for a period 





| of three months, unless my health should, contrary to expectetion, be suffi- 


ciently restored at an earlier period. 1 therefore herewith call upon you, 
Royal Hi and dear Prince, to issue the necessary commands. 
** Sans Frreprich WILHELM.” 





Souci, Oct. 23, 1857. 
(Countersigned by ai] the nine Ministers.) 

th, the Prince of Prussia gave audience to the Ministers, 

and forwarded to them the following document 


On the 
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“Annexed to these presents, I forward to the —¥ of State the 
original of a Royal Cabinet order addressed to myself, with the instruction 
to have it, together with this my present manifesto, brought to a know- 
ledge of the public in the Gesetz Sammlung (collection of laws.) 

“With reference to the proxy which the King’s ap wed has committed 
to me, and which I have taken upon me, I herewith declare that it is my 
firm will and intention to carry on the conduct of state affairs in con- 
scientious observance of the charter of the country and the laws of the land, 
according to my best knowledge of the intentions of his Majesty my Royal 
brother aud Sovereign, and for so long a time as his Majesty may consider 
this desirable. I expect that his Majesty’s military forces, his civil officers, 
and all his Majesty’s subjects, will show me due obedience, and more 

articularly that the Ministers of State will all and each of them remain 
uly conscious of their full responsibility. Business, both in the Ministry 
of State and in the different public offices, also in the Military and Civil 
Cabinet, is to pursue the same course as has been the case hitherto. All 
direct applications (to the King’s person) are to be addressed as heretofore ; 
and the form in which public documents will be signed, will be 
‘* By order of his Majesty the King, Prince of Prussia.” 

It is anticipated that the acceptance of the Regency by the Prince will 

cause the marriage of his son to the Princess Royal of England to be 





postponed, as the Prince himself will be unable for three months at least | 
to quit Prussia, and therefore could not be present at his son's marriage | 


in England. 

#0! strin.—The question of the relation of Holstein to the Germanic 
Confederation scems likely to be raised shortly. The Berlin Ministerial 
journal Ze Temps states, that “the Prussian Government has directed its 
representative at the Dict to demand, without loss of time, the interven- 
tion of the Germanic Confederation in the Holstein question, and to re- 
quest the support of Austria.” 

The quarrel between Holstein and Lauenberg and the Danish Crown 
arises out of the attempt of the Danes to procure the assent of the 
Duchies to the whole state constitution—in other words, to virtually in- 
corporate them with the Danish Monarchy. Holstein has simply reject- 
ed the said constitution; Lauenberg has demanded the intervention of 
the German Diet. 


Spait.—The Spanish Ministry, already styled the Armero-Mon Ca- 
binet, is constituted, and the meeting of the Cortes deferred from the 
30th November until the 30th December. The Ministers are—Martinez 
de la Rosa, Foreign Affairs; Joseph Casans, Justice; Mon, Finance ; 
Admiral Bustillo, Marine; Bermudez de Castro, Interior; Salaveria, 
Public Works; Admiral Armero, War, with the Presideney of the 
Council. 

The Mexican Government has consented to accept the mediation of 
France and England in its quarrel with the Government of Spain, on 
condition that its Ministers be first officially received at the Court of 
Madrid, 


Srrvig.—a plot to assassinate the Tospodar of Servia has been dis- 
covered, The parties directly implicated are Stephen Stephanowitch, 
President of the Senate, and two Senators. The plan was to fire some 
houses opposite the palace, and kill the Hospodar if he came out to aid 
in extinguishing the fire. The conflagration was raised, but the Hospo- 
dar did not go out. It is stated that the prime movers of the plot were 
Prince Milosch, the banished Hospodar, and Prince Daniel of Montenegro, 
Milosch, who is at Bucharest, denics all knowledge of the plot. The 
conspirators intended to make Servia independent of the Porte, and select 
another dynasty for the Hospodarat. 

Gurkry.—The Courrier de Constantinople of the 21st announces that 
a great financial operation is projected by the Turkish Government with 
the Ottoman Bank. It is to involve a loan of 200,000,000 frances at 10 
per cent, destined to liquidate the debts of the civil list, to withdraw a 
portion of the paper money, and to restore the exchanges to their normal 
state. 








honour of the country they belong to, he calls upon them to spare all women 
and children that may come in their way. 

** It is so imperative, not only for heir safety but for the success of the 
assault, that men should not straggle from their column, that the Major- 
General feels it his duty to direct all commanding-officérs to impress this 
strictly upon their men ; and he is confident that, after this warning, the 
men’s good sense and discipline will induce them to obey their officers and 
keep steady to their duty. It is to be explained to every regiment, that in- 
discriminate plunder will not be allowed; that prize-agents have ‘been ap- 
pointed, by whom all captured ap an will be collected and sold, to - 
divided according to the rules and regulations on this head, fairly among all 
men engaged; and that any man found guilty of having concealed captured 
property will be made to restore it, and will forfeit all claims to the general 
prize ; he will also be likely to be made over to the Provost-Marshal to be 
summarily dealt with. 

‘* The Major-General calls upon the officers of the force to lend their 
zealous and efficient coéperation in the erection of the works of the sie, 
now about to be commenced. He looks especially to the regimental officers 
of all grades, to impress upon their men, that to work in the trenches during 
a siege is as necessary and honourable as to fight in the ranks during 
battle. He will hold all officers responsible for their utmost being done to 
carry out the directions of the engineers ; and he confidently trusts that al] 
will exhibit a healthy and hearty spirit of emulation and zeal, from which 
he has no doubt that the happiest results will follow in the brilliant ter. 
mination of all their labours,” 

Between the 29th August and the 13th September, reinforcement 
of Sikhs and Cashmerians had reached the camp; _ the train had arrived, 
had been placed in the batteries, and had by a continuous fire shattered 
the Water, Cashmere, and Moree bastions, and the connecting curtains, 
No other portion of the walls had been touched; and the Sepoys oceu- 
pied a position and battery at Kishengunge outside the Lahore gate, 
On the evening of the 13th the breaches were practicable. 

The assault was made on the 14th September, a little after daybreak, 
One column was directed to ascend the breach at the Cashmere bastion ; 
a second was held in reserve ; a third, apparently by way of diversion, 
was directed to seize the battery at Kishengunge, and penetrate the 
town by the Lahore gate, if practicable. This column, composed of 
Ghoorkas, and the Cashmere Contingent, was (although the Ghoorkas 
fought well) beaten off by the Sepoys, with the loss of its commander, 
Major Reid, wounded. But the rush of the column assaulting the 
Cashmere bastion bore down the feeble resistance opposed to it; and, 
spreading to the right and left, carried everything from the Water 


| bastion to the Cabul gate, including Skinner’s House, the English 


| themselves with the extensive lodgement they had made. 


| evening a breach had been made in the magazine. 


Church, and the grounds round about, which are within the walls. At 
the Cabul gate our troops met with a determined resistance ; and “ here 
the loss was severe”? ; but the object was accomplished, for the post was 
taken. Our soldiers appear to have made some attempts to press on to 
the Juma Musjid; but they were compelled to return and content 
J The guns 
captured on the Moree and Cabul bastions were turned upon the city and 
the Lahore bastion. Heavy guns and mortars were forced up to com- 
manding points on the ramparts, in order that the magazine near the 
King’s Palace, the palace itself, and the Sclimghur fort, overlooking the 
bridge of boats across the Jumna, might be shelled. The work of shel- 
ling continued all day on the 15th; and the troops were engaged in a con- 
test of musketry with bodies of the enemy occupying theh ouses. By the 
At this time some 
infantry and cavalry, said to belong to regiments that had not murdered 
their officers, quitted the city, some by the bridge others by the Western 
gates; but the bulk of the Sepoys held on with obstinate perseverance ; 
tighting in detached groups, without regimental array, and firing from the 
tops of houses. On the 16th at daybreak the magazine was stormed, The 





| new ground thus acquired, so near the palace, was instantly occupied by 


Nothing new respecting the proceedings of the Moldo-Wallachian Di- | 


vans has come to hand. 

The report that M. Thouvenel is to reecive unlimited leave of absence 
is revived, 

E quyt.- -Letters from Alexandria of the 20th instant record the pas- 
sage of the first detachment of British soldiers across the Isthmus on their 
way to India. The men were not in uniform, but dressed in whit 
clothes, and without arms. They only carried their greateoats, bread- 
bags, and water-bottles ; and they were pleased to travel * like gentlemen.” 


in London on 
after a continuous 


The fwler 


Suia.—The summaries of the Indian mail arrived 
Monday by telegraph, announcing the fall of De 
battle of six days, from the 4th to the 20th September. 
details, but still seanty, arrived on Wednesday and Thursday, bringi 
up the news from Calcutta to the 25th September, and from Bombay 
to the 5d October. 

Dethi. By the preceeding mail we were informed of what had occurred 
before Delhi up to the 29th August. On that day the engineers had 
successfully broken ground for the erection of batteries to reecive the 
siege-train. General Wilson, seeing the final struggle approaching, 
issued the following order to the troops. 

The force assembled before Delhi has had much hardship and fatigue 
to undergo since its arrival in this camp, all of which has been most cheer- 
fully borne by officers and men. The time is now drawing near 
Major-General commanding the force trusts that their labours will be over, 
and they will be rewarded by the capture of the city for all their past exer- 








Y 


tions, and for a cheerful endurance of still greater fatigue and exposw 
The troops will be required to aid and assist the engineers in the erection 
of the batteries and trenches, and in daily exposure to the sun, as covering- 
parties. 


“The Artillery will have even harder work than they yet have had, and 
which they have so well and cheerfully performed hitherto. This, however, 
will be for a short period only ; and when ordered to the assault, the Major- 
General feels assured British pluck and determination will carry everything 
before them, and that the bloodthirsty and murderous mutineers against 
whom they are fighting will be driven headlong out of their stronghold, or 
be exterminated : but to enable them to do this, he warns the troops of the 
absolute necessity of their keeping together 
columns. By this only can success be secured. 

** Major-General Wilson need hardly remind the troops of the cruel mur- 
ders committed on their officers and comrades, as well as their wives and 
children, to move them in the deadly struggle. No quarter should be given 
to the mutineers ; at the same time, for the sake of humanity, and the 





and not straggling from their 


a mortar-battery, and the shells were directed against that edifice. 
An attack on the magazine was repulsed: with some loss on our part; 
and by night a line of posts had been established from the magazine, 
along the left bank of the canal, as far as the Cabul gate. Many of the 
people in the city had by this time gone over to seck safety with the 
British, and to them quarter was granted. ‘* The Sepoys wanted to come 
also, but were not permitted.” Here the direct and official intelligence 
abruptly closes with the information up to seven o’clock on the evening 
of the 16th, that the Sepoys had abandoned the battery at Kishengunge, 
that we had taken it, and that a battery on the left bank of the Jumna 
had also been abandoned. 

The statement that Delhi was entircly occupied by the British on the 
20th September is derived from Jeypore. It reached the Residency there 
through the local Native authorities, who had it from their correspond- 
ents at Delhi, and also from the Vakeel of the Jhujur Nawab, who, it is 


; assumed, heard it from his master. 


| about 640 killed and wounded. 


when the | 


The loss on our side in the first three days’ engagements is estimated at 
The list of casualties among the officers, 
received from Lahore, is as follows. 

** Killed—Licutenant Tandy, Engineers; Lieutenant Fitzgerald, 75th 
Foot ; Lieutenant Bradshaw, 52d Foot ; Captain M‘Barnett, 55th Infantry ; 
Lieutenant Murray, Guide Corps ; Major Jacob, Ist Fusiliers, has died from 
his wounds. About thirty officers have been wounded, including Brigadier- 
General Nicholson, Lieutenant Nicholson, of Coke’s Regiment ; Greathed, 
Maunsell, Chesney, Salkeld, Brownlow, Hovenden, and Medley, Engineers ; 
Waters and Curtis, 60th Rifles ; Ross of Carabineers (dangerously) ; Anson, 
A.D.C.; Baynes and Pogson, 8th Foot; Greville, Wemyss, and Owen, Ist 
Fusiliers ; Reid, Sirmoor Battalion; Boisragon, Kumaon Battalion, and 
several others whose names have not yet been received. A supplementary 
list of casualties received yesterday [the 16th] mentions Captain Ross, Cara- 
bineers, and Lieutenant Humphreys, 4th Punjaub Infantry, died of their 
wounds. Wounded 14th of September—Pemberton H. Gustavinsle, Sappers ; 
Cuppage, 6th Cavalry ; Bayley and Atkinson, 52d Foot ; Shebheare, Guides ; 


- ¥ 2 . A > . ope 
Graydon, 16th Grenadiers ; Spece, 65th N. I. ; Lambert, Ist Fusiliers, 


| Gambie, 88th L. I. ; Hay, 60th N. I. ; Prior, 1st Punjaub Infantry.” 


| 


Not a word is said about the loss of men on the side of the mutineers. 
The King is reported to have fled from Delhi in disguise, with his sons 
and zenana; it is also reported that he has been taken. The number 
of guns which fell into the hands of the successful assailants, up to the 
16th, was 200. 

Agra. The news from Agra is limited to the fact that Mr. Colvin, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces, died of dysentery 
on the 9th September. The garrison in the fort were prepared for any 
emergency. The enemy they had most to fear was the Gwalior Contin- 
gent. The report of Scindia’s deposition is not confirmed: on the con- 
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, we still hear of him as having raised a force of his own to keep 
the mutinous Contingent in check ; as being face to face with them, but 
indisposed to attack them with his raw levies, 
things up to the 20th September. There were also two full rivers be- 
tween the mutincers and Agra. 

Cawnpore and Lucknow. Scanty news has been received from Cawn- 
to the 19th September. General Outram left Allahabad on the 2d. 
ampess that his advance was slower than had been calculated, because 
a body of rebels from Oude had crossed the Ganges and it became neces- 
sary to drive them back again. 
with a half-battery, a body of Europeans, and forty horse. The rebels, 
300 in number, fled to their boats, pursued by the cavalry. They had 
not time to get away before the infantry and guns were upon them, and 
only a few survived; the rest were either shot down or drowned. The 
whole of Outram’s force was at Cawnpore on the 15th, and the operation 
of crossing was to have been instantly begun. Whether it did or not is 
uncertain. All we know is communicated in a brief message from Lord 
Harris to Lord Elphinstone, to the effect that General Havelock’s force 
crossed the Ganges on the 19th, and that “skirmishing was going on.” 
The news from Lucknow is described as “encouraging.” Nothing is 
said of provisions; but it is stated that the garrison had repulsed an at- 
tack on the 5th, and that 400 rebels had been destroyed by the springing 
of one of their own mines. It is stated that General Havelock has cap- 
tured the women of Nana Sahib, and holds them as hostages, in the hope 
that should anything adverse happen to the garrison of Lucknow the 
knowledge that his own women are in our possession will restrain him 
from such atrocities as he committed at Cawnpore. Three Europeans, 
Mr. and Mrs. Probyn and Mr. Edmonstone, had been brought to Cawn- 
re by Hurdur Bux, a man who had protected them. General Have- 
Fock kept up a continual communication with the garrison of Lucknow. 
Central India. The Dinapore mutineers, under Kour Singh, appear 
to have penetrated into Bundeleund. This, it is presumed, has en- 
couraged the mutiny of the 50th Bengal Native Infantry at Nagode, 
hitherto loyal. In deserting the station, this regiment simply dismissed 
their officers, offering no violence, and even permitting them to blow up 
@ magazine and destroy some spare arms. Another regiment, hitherto 
loyal, has also mutinied—the 52d, stationed at Jubbulpore. They 


marched off, taking with them one officer whom they offered to ex- |, ; : 
| with advices from New York to the 17th instant. 


change for ten men who would not participate in the mutiny. They 


wrote a polite note to their commanding-oflicer, stating that they pro- | 


posed to continue true and good servants of the Government, but that 
they had heard the Madras troops were brought up to destroy them ; so 
they thought it better to withdraw, until he should be more kindly- 
disposed towards them. They carried off their arms and ammunition, 
but reminded the General that they had left all their property behind, 


and out of that he could indemnify himself for the loss of the arms. | 


This mutiny obliged the Madras column to concentrate upon Jubbul- 


pore. 
Rajpootana. Matters seem to have been quiet here except on one 
point. The Joudpore mutineers still held their ground. They were at- 


tacked in a strong position by the troops of the Rajah of Joudpore, led 
by Mr. Mason, the Commissioner; but the Rajah’s levies were no match 
for the legion. 
tember, with a mixed British and Native force, and beat them from two 
positions into the town of Awa; but he could not carry the town. 

Bombay. There have been some further mutinous movements in the 
Bombay army at the Scinde stations. It was found necessary to disarm the 
Native Artillery at Hyderabad. At Shikarpore, some artillerymen seized 
the guns and fired away in the dark, until dispersed by the police. At 
Kurrachee, a plot was discovered in the 21st Native Infantry, and the 
regiment was promptly disarmed. The 2d Grenadiers at Ahmedabad 
were doubted; but the arrival of the 89th British Regiment at that sta- 
tion, and of a wing of the 4th Regiment at Kurrachee, has had a good 
effect. 

Madras. The only news from Madras is that there haye been no 
more manifestations of disaffection in any quarter. 

Bengal. This presidency is still disturbed. A body of insurgents 
have again plundered Gya. A body of Santhals, so it is stated, have 
been dispersed at Mandoo. A plot has been discovered in Assam, and 
the tea-pianters were running away : its nature is not explained. The 


93d Highlanders had arrived at Calcutta ; and the Sanspareil, 70 guns, | 


had anchored off the Fort. 

The Punjaub, Except the stoppage of the dik between Mooltan and 
Lahore, all was quict in the Punjaub and the Cis-Sutlej states. The 
stoppage of the dak is said to have been caused by a great robbery of 
horses committed by marauders, 

Caleutta letters are full of complaints against Mr. Grant, the new 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Central Provinces. It is said that he has 
ordered General Neill to cease hanging Sepoys until the sentence of 
death has been confirmed by him. One account states that General 
Neill refused to obey, martial law being in the ascendant ; another report 
is, that, complying with Mr. Grant's requirement, he has liberated 150 
prisoners. 

Sir Henry Lawrence.—The Governor-General has issued a minute, 
dated the 8th September, on the death of Sir Henry Lawrence, and 
the reappointment of Major-General Outram as Chief Commissioner of 
Oude. 
Henry Lawrence. 

“ Although intelligence of Sir H. Lawrence’s death reached the Govern- 
ment long ago, no oflicial announcement of this sad event, and none of 
the particulars connected with it, were received until some time after the 
first reports; and the details are not even now very fully known. 

** A wound received while leading an attack on the 2d of July against 
the insurgents, and believed to have been slight in itself, but acting doubt- 
less on a constitution impaired by protracted labours in an exhausting 
climate, and on a frame weakened by the unusual fatigues, anxieties, and 
responsibilities of the preceding month, sufficed to close the career of one of 
the most valued and best-loved men whom India has counted among her 
servants and benefactors. 

** In the course of his service, extending over thirty-five years, in Bur- 
mah, in Affghanistan, in Nepaul, in the Punjaub, and in Rajpootana, 
Sir Henry Lawrence was distinguished for eminent ability, devoted zeal, 
and generous and self-denying exertions for the welfare of the people 
among whom he was placed. Asa soldier, an administrator, and a states- 
man, he has deservedly earned an exalted reputation among the foremost, 





Such was the state of 


Major Eyre undertook the operation, | 


Colonel Lawrence then attacked them, on the 18th Sep- | 


| minutes before; 


| and pockets bulging 


The minute is chiefly occupied with a warm eulogium on Sir 


| the calamity on trade are thus illustrated— 


and has been an honour to the Government he served. Impressed witha 
sense of his great qualifications, I selected him to be Chief Commissioner in 
the province of Oude. In that position, from the first appearance of 
disaffection among the troops quartered in the province, his conduct of 
affairs was marked by foresight, calm judgment, and courage. If anything 
could have averted the calamitous outbreak which has been followed ‘by the 
temporary subversion of our authority in Oude, I believe that the mea- 
sures which were taken by Sir Henry Lawrence, and the confidence which 
all men, high and low, Native an European, felt in his energy, his 
wisdom, and his spirit of justice and kindliness, would have accomplished 
that end. As long as there was any hope of restraining the wavering 
soldiery by appeals to their sense of duty and honour, he left no becomin 
means untried to conciliate them, When violent and open mutiny call 
for stern retribution, he did not shrink from the (to Vim) uncongenial 
task of inflicting severe punishment. When general disorder and armed 
rebellion threatened, he was undaunted, and completed rapidly and 
effectively the precautionary preparations which from the beginning he 
had had in view; and though he has been prematurely removed from the 
scene, it is due mainly to his exertions, judgment, and professional 
skill, that the Lucknow garrison has been able to defy the assaults of its 
assailants, and still maintains its ground. 

“There is not, Tam sure, an Englishman in India who does not regard 
the loss of Sir Henry Lawrence in the present circumstances of the country 
as one of the heaviest of public calamities, There is not, 1 believe, a 
Native of the provinces where he has held authority who will not remember 
his name as that of a friend and generous benefactor to the races of India, 
For myself, short as has been my personal intercourse with that dis- 
tinguished man, it is a grateful though a mournful duty to record my 
appreciation of his eminent services to this Government, my admiration of 
his high character, and my affectionate respect for his memory.” 

€hing.—The intelligence from Hongkong comes down to the 10th 
September. The Canton question has at length been noticed in the 
Pekin Gazette, **The policy of Yeh, the Viceroy, appears to have met 
the approval of the Imperial Government; and the means proposed to 
raise the necessary funds to mect the expenses of the ‘ Barbarian busi- 
ness’ have been sanctioned.” The blockade on the Canton river was 
strictly maintained. Several junks and boats, attempting to evade the 
ships, after repeated warnings had been given, have been taken and 
brought down to Hongkong, where the cargoes have been sold. 


Quitrd States.—The Fulton arrived at Southampton on Thursday, 


The contagion of the money-panic reached New York on the 13th 
October, produced a crisis in Wall Street, and eighteen banks fell at one 
blow. The New York correspondent of the Zimes has given a lively 
| picture of the scene. First there was a run on the small banks, and two 
hours sufficed to drain them. Then came the turn of the larger banks. 

** Picture to yourself the immense crowd that four years ago lined the 
Strand to witness the funeral-procession of the Duke of Wellington, all 
clothed in masculine habiliments; the universal black smoke-pipe of Lone 


don exchanged for the many-coloured slouched hats of New York, the 
smooth-shaved faces covered’ with beards and the mouths draped with 
moustaches, the jolly English expression clongated and careworn, and the 
round cheek mets n,—fancy those easy, careless sightseers thus metamor- 


phosed all pressing into Lombard Street with a hurricd, anxious pace, 
crowding and jostling their neighbours in their haste until compelled b 

their very numbers to drop into the slowly-moving lines: marehing an 

countermarching up and down the centre of excitement,—imagine Lombard 
Street expanded to twice its length, and its trottoir enlarged to more than 
twice the present width, and every third house a bank, with depositors or 
bill-holders bent upon obtaining gold for their debts,—and you will have a 
real idea of the condition of Wall Street yesterday. New York was in a 
state of convulsion. A financial earthquake was rocking its moneyed insti- 
tutions to theircentre. One fell after another; shock followed shock ; and, 
in the panie, no one felt sure that, at the day's close, anything would be 
left to tell the tale of the wealth, the commercial credit, and the mercantile 


honour of this community. .... Up to one o'clock everything was — 
in Wall Street—as quiet, that is, as it has been any day for the past three 
weeks. There was a steady payment of specie over the counters to de- 





positors, but nothing indicating a general alarm. Almost in an instant the 
street was crowded, and a run began upon the American Exchange Bank, 
the of the large institutions. I had passed the Exchange a few 
was no appearance of unusual commotion. When I 
looked from my window, there was a crowd of some hundreds (or thou- 
sands rather) gathered in front, and a long line of bill-holders and dee 
—— formed en queue, Mr, David Lemitt (of North American Trust and 


weakest 


there 


Jaunking Company fame) mounted a step, and treated the crowd to 
the universal Anglo-Saxon panacea—a speech; and the crowd pertietly 
dispersed, but the bill holders kept up the run, From every direction 
men now poured into Wall Street. The marble steps of the Customhouse, 
| the classic entrances to the banks, the noble spaces around the Exchange, 
| the ugly stoops (an inheritance from the architects of Amsterdam) that 


gave a ladder-like entrance to the offices, were all alike quickly covered 
with curious spectators. The desks of the offices were deserted and the 
windows crowded. From the American Exchange Bank the attack was 
shifted to two or three banks further up the street. The Bank of America 
and the Mechanics’ Bank were particularly selected. The stream of the 
anxious in-g steadily inereased ; as they came out with hands filled 


crs 
out with gold, some looked happy—more looked 


uneasy and foolish. From Wall Street the rush extended into Pine and 
Nassau, and the large Broadway banks; and before three o'clock the 
specie reserve was reduced to 5,500,000 dollars. The whole thing was 


as sudden as a tornado; the comparison also bears good as to the effect, 
Eighteen banks fell, with a united line of loans of 21,000,000 dollars. The 
banking community of New York was called upon to liquidate in less than 
two hours. No bank could have stood the pressure. Last night those 
that had gone safely through the day met in council. The session lasted 
until eleven o'clock, and resulted in an unanimous agreement to suspend 
specie payment over the counter ; to petition the Governor for a call of an 
extra session of the Legislature for the passage of laws to — the banks, 
and prevent a summary and forced liquidation that would destroy all the 
capital invested in them ; and to resume specie payments at the earliest 
possible moment.” . : 
Next day the suspension of specie payments became general. Outside 
the banks there were some great failures; among them those of the 
Illinois Central Railway Company, the New York and Erie Canal Com- 
pany, and the Michigan Central Railway Company. The strength of 
“the leading private banks” is favourably spoken of. The effeets of 


‘ Confidence is so entirely destroyed that the farmer will not sell to the 
local dealer, and the local dealer cannot forward to New York. At this 
moment Chicago is filled with grain which the machinery of commerce af- 

| fords no means of moving to New York, although Chicago owes New York 
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and wishes to pay the debt, and New York is suffering, dying I may 
almost say, from want of the remittance. The Illinois Central Railway 
Company has a large amount in its Chicago Land-office for investment in 
its Construction Bonds. These bonds are selling here at 50; it is ready 
to pay 65 for them in Chicago in the currency of that place ; and yet no- 
body ‘can be found to undertake the operation.” 

There had been an improvement in the aspect of monetary affairs sub- 
sequently to the great crash. Some of the banks had renewed their 
operations, but not in specie; and stocks went *“‘up” on the 16th. 

The New York Courier and Inquirer furnishes some information from 
Washington, very specific in its statements respecting the Central Ame- 
rican question. 

«The Central American questions are all settled. The de facto Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua is recognized, and Mr. Ivissarri_is to be received as 
Minister. The form and details of the treaty with Nicaragua have been 
adopted, recognizing the charter and contract of the old American Canal 
Company of the 22d September 1849, as amended 27th July 1857, providing 
for the reéstablishment of the Transit Line, and the restoration of the Com- 
pany’s rights. The treaty was unanimously agreed to by the Cabinet on 
Pri ay last, as also the recognition of the new Nicaraguan Government and 
the reception of its Minister. Orders have been issued to the commander 
of the Gulf squadron to arrest Filibustering expeditions wherever found ; 
and Lord Napier has ordered Captain Erskine, commanding the British 
squadron, to capture all Filibusters, should they escape our squadron, and 
deliver them over to the American commander.’ 

[It may have been remarked that Sir William Ouseley has been sent 
ona “special mission” to Central America. Is it to superintend the 


ma 


execution of this reported arrangement ?] 


Misrellanrous. 
Two Cabinet Councils have been held this week, one on Thursday, 
and another yesterday. They were attended by all the Ministers except 
the Duke of Argyll, the Marquis of Lansdowne, and Lord Panmure. 


Some interesting anecdotes of Gencral Havelock’s early carcer havc 
been communicated to the Times in correction of erroncous statements 
now current. When with the 13th Foot at Rangoon in 1824, lh: 
assembled his company for devotional exercises in the great pagoda. 
“ They used to be called ‘ Havelock’s Saints’ ; and the General-in-chiet, 
Sir Archibald Campbell, on one occasion of a sudden alarm at Prome at 
night, finding it difficult to collect speedily a sufficient body of soldiers, 
ordered the officer to call out ‘ Havelock’s Saints’: ‘I can always,’ said 
he, ‘depend on them. They, at all events, are sober and ready for 
duty.’”” When he returned to India, he continued in a similar course, 
and was called straitlaced and a Dissenter. 

“Soon after the Adjutancy of the corps became vacant; Lieutenant 
Havelock was a candidate for it, and very strenuous efforts were made to 
prevent his nomination. Mrs. Havelock, who happened to be at Serampor 
—the regiment being then in the North-west—waited on Lord William Ben- 
tinck to solicit the appointment. He said he could not give a reply till the 
next day. On her salting a second time, he said he had intermediately sent 
for a bundle of Jetters about her husband from Caleutta. * They are all hos- 
tile to him ; but before I read them to you, I will tell you that I have deter- 
mined to give the Adjutancy to your husband, because he is one of the best 
officers in his Majesty’s service. I will also sh: 





v¥ you the reply to these 
attacks in the return which I have ordered of the state of his company; and 
{ find that there is less drunkenness, less flogging, less imprisonment than 
in any other’ ; and then, alluding facetiously to one of the charges brought 
against him, said, ‘Go, and tell Lieutenant Havelock, with my compli- 


ments, that I wish he could make Baptists of the whole arm; 








The Ambassadors from Siam arrived at Portsmouth in the Caradoc on 
Tuesday night. On Wednesday the Siamese flag was saluted; and the 
Ambassadors were received on landing by Sir George Seymour, Sir 
James Scarlett, Admiral Martin, and a guard of honour. ‘The Ambas- 
sadors took luncheon with Sir George Seymour, and afterwards visited 
the dockyards, 





Mr. Mackay, the confidant of Mr. Layard, writes to the Times from 
Liverpool—“ I owe a grave apology to Mr. Layard for allowing his pri- 
vate note to me, written partly in jest, to come before the public. It 
arose entirely from the inadvertence of a friend of mine, who edits a local 
paper, to whom I gave it for perusal, as I knew Mr. Layard’s intended 
journey to the East would interest him.” 

The health of London last week was very satisfactory; although four 
children and two adults died of cholera. The number of deaths was 
988,—that is, 17 fewer than in the preeeding week, and 114 less than 
o corrected average. No fresh case of cholera has occurred at West 

am. 


For some time past 2 painful illness had warned her friends of the proba- 
ble speedy death of Lady Graham, of Netherby. All her family had as- 
sembled at her house in West Cowes, where she died on the 25th, in her 
sixty-fourth year. 

An American statesman of some note, Mr. Louis M‘Lane, died at New 
York on the 9th October. He was born in the State of Delaware, in 1784. 
His father was a distinguished officer of the war of Independence. In early 
life the young M‘Lane served in the Navy under the father of Commodore 
Decatur. Quitting the sea, he applied himself to law; but during the war 
of 1812 he joined a volunteer company. In 1816 he waselected to Congress 
for Delaware, and from that time rose rapidly into notice. Under General 
Jackson, he was first Minister to England and then Secretary of the 'Trea- 
sury and’Secretary of State. In 1834 he retired from public life, but was 
drawn out again in 1837, to become President of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company, a post he filled for ten years. Mr. Polk then sent him 
again to England, where he resided pending the negotiations respecting the 
Oregon boundary. Mr. M‘Lane finally retired from public life in 1850, 
and enjoyed that retirement for seven years. 

The last member of Washington's family, Mr. George Washington Parke 
Custis, died recently, at his residence near Alexandria in Virginia. 





The Ear] of Aberdeen was taken so ill on Saturday, with obstruction of 
the bowels, that his family assembled in alarm; the latest accounts from 
Haddo House were favourable. 

The last accounts of the King of Sweden state that he has returned to 
Stockholm, and that the state of his health is “ critical.’’ 

On the 21st instant, Count Lavradio formally demanded the hand of the 
Princess Stephanie of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, for the King of Portugal. 








The Reverend William Rowe Jolley, B.A., Chaplain and Naval Instructor 
fred. 


‘to the ship Illustrious, has been appointed tutor to Prince Al 


In the middle of this month Sir Charles Lycll and Mr. Robert Lowe had 
arrived at Naples, and were about to visit Vesuvius. 

The anniversary of the battle of Balaklava was celebrated on Monday by 
a party of fifty officers, who dined together at the London Tavern. General 
Sir James Scarlett presided ; and the Earl of Lucan and Lord George Paget 
were present. 


** Big Ben” is cracked, and will have to be recast before Londoners can 
hear his musical boom from the Parliament Palace clock-tower. The crack 
was made on Saturday last. It has been usual to strike the bell several 
times every Saturday at one o’clock, Last Saturday, the third stroke on 
the lip gave forth a confused sound; a varrow search was made for the 
cause, and it was found that the last blow had split the bell—a crack rises 
from the rim to about half-way up the side. It is said that persons had 
complained that the bell was not properly treated. To strike it, a clumsy 
square mass of metal at the end of a beam was pulled up and let fall upon 
the outer portion of the lip of the bell. 

The Directors of the East Indian Railway, in their half-yearly report, 
just issued, state that the undertaking has not sustained the serious amount 
of damage by the Sepoy revolt that might have been expected ; but several 
sections of the works have been stopped, and at certain spots the property of 
the company has been destroyed by the rebels. Unhappily, the Directors 
have to deplore the sacrifice of the lives of some of their servants. 


A Trench Consulate is about to be established at Pola, where the Austrian 
Government have formed an important arsenal and dockyard. 

Contrary to expectation, the ravages of the fever at Lisbon have increased 
instead of decreasing with colder weather. 

The tempestuous weather last week, and the immense fall of rain on the 
Thursday, caused much damage and inconvenience, with a sad loss of life. 
There were many wrecks on the Eastern coast, especially off the shores of 
Norfolk. In the majority of cases the crews eseaped or were rescued; but, 
besides the loss of twenty-three lives in the Ontario, the master and four 
seamen of the Zillah, a pilot on board the Thomas Dawson, six of the crew 
of the South Durham, all hands—four or five—of the Betsy, and the master 
and carpenter of a Norwegian ship, perished in the neighbourhood of Yar- 
mouth. 

Round London the water-courses were insufficient to carry off the water 
which so rapidly accumulated, and railways, roads, and fields were flooded, 
Traffic was suspended for a time on the Eastern Counties main line, and on 
the Hertford and North Woolwich branches—on the latter for several days. 
Essex suffered much: Lea Marshes were converted into a vast lake. Near 
Burnham a farmer was carried away by a torrent and drowned. A black- 
smith perished in a similar way near Hertford. In parts of Middlesex, 
Surrey, and Kent, inundations caused some inconvenience and damage, but 
nothing very serious, 

Recent wet weather has produced tloods in some parts of France, espe- 
cially in the departments washed by the Allier and the Loire. In Piedmont 


| the railways have suffered greatly from inundation, and in several places 








traftic has been stopped. 

It has now been ascertained that the number of lives lost in the wreck of 
the Central American was 199, 

It seems that Major Count Hunyady, whoso grossly ill-treated the Mayor 

{ Hiitteldorf, has really escaped unpunished. 

Burglars have carried off a great booty from the Customhouse at Rich- 
mond im the United States—155,760 dollars. 

It is reported that Captain Doineau’s commuted punishment will be per- 
petual imprisonment in the island of St. Marguerite. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We veluetantly postpone, till next week, the insertion of an interesting letter 
on the Danubian Principalities, by our able correspondent Mr. Frecman. 











POSTSCRIPT. 


The stir in the money-markct has produced one useful improvement, 
announced this morning by the Zimes in its City department— 

‘** The weekly returns of the Bank of England will henceforth be pub- 
lished promptly. The Treasury yesterday made arrangements to that effect 
with the Bank and the Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes. The day of 
their appearance in the Gazette will be Friday as usual, but they will be 
made up to the preceding Wednesday night ; so that the interval before their 
appearance will be only two days instead of a week. The first publication 
under the new method will be in the Gazette of Friday next the 6th No- 
vember, which will contain the accounts up to the 4th, and also on that oc- 
casion the ordinary return up to the preceding Saturday, the 31st October.” 

Though small in aspect, this change is really important—it carries 


Surther the principle of publicity which completes our matter-of-fact and 


solid currency system. It not only continues but strengthens those prin- 
ciples which give so much comparative security in the midst of almost 
universal derangement—suspension in the West and “ favourable aspects” 
imparted to the accounts of the national Bank in France ! 

Our “suspensions,” of which three more are announced in Liverpool 
and two in London, are American in their causes: it will be well if we 
can restrict our embarrassments exclusively to foreign causes. 

Mr. Cadogan has resigned his office in the Submarine Telegraph Com- 
pany. Sir James Carmichael, in forwarding the letter of resignation to 
the morning journals, says he quite concurs in a step which confirms his 
high opiuion of Mr, Cadogan. ‘The letter is as follows. 

‘* 72 South Audley Street, October 30. 

‘My dear Carmichael—Notwithstanding the result of the verdict in = | 
favour, showing the falsity of the charges brought forward at the late trial, 
I consider it due to our Board and the shareholders in general to place my 
seat at their disposal. 

‘*T made the admission that I had speculated, in the broadest terms com- 
patible with truth, in order that no one could accuse me of the slightest at- 
tempt at concealment. 

‘* My statement appears to have conveyed an_ impression very far beyond 
that warranted by the strict facts of the case. I therefore feel that this ad- 
mission might possibly be prejudicial to the interests of the Company ; and I 
have determined to adopt this course, and to leave my future reélection in 
the hands of the proprietors. 


“Very sineerely yours, Frep, Capocan.” 
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Board of Works held a meeting yesterday, and 
Benjamin Hall, describing the main drainage 
d the objections to it; and informing 
A deputation 


The Metropolitan B 
adopted a letter to Sir } 

home framed by his referees, a0 
his that the alkene cannot be adopted by the Board. 
was named to wait on the Chief Commissioner. 


c¢ supply of reports of speeches on Indian affairs continues unabate d. 
iis morning we have a strong speech from the Earl of Shaftesbury at 
an Indian Relief Fund meeting in Wimbourne ; and set ad lresses to their 
constituents by Sir Charles Napier and Mr. Locke in Southwark, Mr. 
Mellor and Mr. Young at Great Yarmouth, and Sir William Williams 
and General Codrington at W oolwich. 

Mr. J. P. Grant’s peculiar act of “ clemency ”’ ; in releasing a hundred 
and fifty of the Cawnpore scoundrels has had its inevitable effect. A 
correspondent of the Times thinks the editor will be * glad to hear ” 
that when the miscreants issued * from the prison-gates they were at- 
tacked by a body of the 78th Highlanders, who bayoncted some if not 
one of them.” ‘The same feeling of discontent had occasioned 
a dangerous spirit in other European regiments; and it has been 
wked that it was lucky that Mr. Grant was not among the Cawn- 
re men, as the Highlanders would unquestionably have refused to dis- 
,euish him from his friends ! 

The officers of the United States frigate Niagara gave a farewell ball 
at Bate’s Hotel, Plymouth, on Thursday. The ballroom was decorated 

ith arms and the flags of all nations twined together. In a con- 
spicuous position appeared the following text from Scripture—* Let 
there be peace between me and thee, between my people and thy people, 
for we are brethren.” 
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France has lost the Dictator who, loyal to his word, laid down his 
power when the service for which it had been given him was performed. 
uis Eugtne Cavaignae died, on Thursday, of ancurism of the heart, 
: snipe-shooting on the estate of his friend, M. Beaumont of the 








veral Cavaignac was born in 1802. He was the son of a well-ln 
member of the Convention. He entered the army through the Polytechni 
School. His first campaign was made in Greece; hisnext in Algeria, whith 

he was sent, it is supposed, on account of his professed Republican opinions. 
In Algeria Cavaignac earned great distinction; and when the Republic 
proclaimed in 1848 he was appointed Governor-General of the colony. Bein; 
elected to the National Assembly, he returned to France, and was appointed 
Ministerof War. When the insurrection of June broke out, the Provisional! 
Government resigned, und Cava vas appointed Dictator by a vote of 
the National Assembly. By hi ilful arrangements he suppressed t! 





























insu tion, and having done so resigned the Dictatorship. He wa 
forthwith appointed President of the Council. At the close of 1848 Ca- 
vaign i: was a candidate for the office ef President of the Republic ; but } 

was defeated by the present Emper who polled 5,534,520 votes to 
1,445,302 polled for Cavaignac. I ber 1851 Cavaignac was arrested 
with the other members of the Legislature, but released after a brief de- 
tention. He did not quit France, but married, settled in Paris, and kept 
alo Mm a reigning power ich he never recognized, His death oc- 





ion of Paris. 

to secure the English church in 
the English residents in Paris. <A 
he purchase-moncy in 25/. shares, 
iish the remainder, was adopted 
wice on Thursday. The first 


eusions a vacancy in the repres 





Something seems likely to be 
the Rue d’Aguesseau for the use of 
plan for raising the greater part of 
and calling on the Government to f 
byar reeting of residents at the Hotel 
to take shares were the Messrs. Gal 
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Letiers from California to the 20th September state, that although the 
official returns have not been made, there is no doubt that the majority 
of the people have voted for the payment of the debt which the Supreme 
Court had pronounced to haye been illegally contracted. There still 





S 
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remains a doubt whether the vote of the people is itself valid in point 
of law. 

The La Plata with the West India mails arrived at Southampton yes- 
terday. The intelligence from Ja a comes down to the 11th instant. 
The Legislature was summoned for the 10th December. Itis stated that 
business of the utmost importance will be brought under the considera- 
tion of both Houses. An attempt was to be made to abolish all direct 
imposts and raise the revenue of the country by means of indirect t 
tion,—i. ¢. on imported articles. 





Xue 


At the sitting of the Centra! Criminal Court yesterday, Antonio de Salvi 
was found guilty of the ‘*‘ manslaughter’’ of Mr, Robertson in the 
Queen’s Bench Prison. He pleaded * autrefois acquit,’ but his plea was 
overruled. Sentence deferred. 


MONEY MARKET. 
} Srock Excnanor, Faipay Arrenné 
The first effeet upon the English Market on Monday morning of the i 
elligence reported by the American mail of the stoppage of specie payments 

by the New Fork and Boston Banks, was a decline of } per cent in t 

Funds; the opening quotation in C ls being 883%. There was, how- 
ever, a steady improvement towards the afternoon, followed by great firm- 
Ness when the news of the capture of Delhi arrived: the price advanced to 
892 {3 closing good at that figure. On Tuesday, great heaviness was pro- 
duced by a telegraphic announcement of the temporary stoppage of th: 
Liverpool Borough Bank; and sales were pressed upon the market, till 
Consols, from 89}, gradually fell back to 88}. In spite of daily adverse ru- 
nmiours, the tone of the market has since entirely changed for the better, and 
Stocks are considerably higher in value. The stoppage of the American 
Banks seems to haye had a good effect ; the erisis being now looked upon as 
past in the United States. The export of gold from this side has greatly 
diminished, although the demand at the Bank has continued active ; which 
led to an apprehension that a further increase in the rate of discount would 
have been resolved upon by the Bank Directors. The usual weekly mect- 
ing, however, broke up yesterday without any measure of the kind; and 
prices generally became firmer. Today there has been an improvement of 





‘ 





7 t per cent ; the last price this afternoon (after business hours) bein 
894, uyers. Bank Stock has been done as low as 205, but leaves off at 207 
209. India Bonds, 209 211. Exchequer Bills, 13s. dis. 10s. dis. 

The market for Foreign Securities opened on Monday extremely 
owing to the American news; and for the first two days the prices of all 
Securities were extremely heavy. There is now a much better tone per- 
vading all round, and quotations are firm. Turkish Six per Cents have 
fluctuated, the Four per Cents 1 per cent. Mexican, after falling to 18}, 


has since improved to 19. Spanish Three per Cents, 40 41; Ditto Deferred, 





| ment in the treatment of complicated acti: 


| 
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25} { ; Portuguese Three per Centa, 43 44; Turkish Six per Cents, 88} 883 ; 
urkish Four per Cents, 88 88}; Peruvian Four-and-half per Cents, 45 77. 
In Railway Shares a tuir amount of business has been passing. The flue- 
us have been chiefiy caused by the state of the English market—about 
! every day. The last quot in Great Western, 50! 













itions are, 








523 4; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 923 93; London and Nort! 
i; London and South-Western, 44 4. A good deal of busi- 
done in Caledonian, at lower prices ; but the market close: 
$1 39). Brighton, 102) 103): Manchester, Sheffield, and 


has been settling-day ; and rates 
g some accounts. In French Share 
i doing, particularly Paris and Lyons. The 


. to 30s, per share; but prices mewhat 


Dover, 19 194. This 


las 
Lose 


y impr : arrival of the mail. 
Shares leave off at 2g 4; East Indian, 101 


\TURDAY, Twetvr o’Croce. 
} 





: In the Bank return of last 1 g] ta decre is shown in the stock of bul- 
lion of 154,684/. ‘There is a good deal of business doing this morning, at 
lLround. Consols are quoted 893 90. Foreign Stocks and 


89} 90 | Dutch 24 per Cent 63) 64) 





891 90 | Ditto 4 per Cents 9798 
88) 8O Mexican 3 per Cents......... 18] 19 
89 | } per Cents ....... 75 77 
2 1-16 Cent Sil 53 
207 200 Sper Cents 1853. 43 44 
3 dis. 10 RS a 105 107 
209 21 MOS vcccectans 96 98 
89 9! Cents 40 41 
9 101 | Ditto Deferred ..........06. 24 7 
96 OS i 88 90 
OL 103 OS as 83 85 
100 102 t aioe) ee 
83 85 ts Guaranteed 98 98) 





se to provide for the 
to Caleutta is 750,000/., of which 
is been obtained from tl ndon and Westminster Bank, and 
another bank. A further sum of 250,000/, is intended to be 
The loans, it is said, are upon India Bonds for two years, at 6 per 





3 stated that the sum 
silver remittances about to 






























eent 

Tl ut n crash has brought down t! m of Thornton and Co., of 
liudd ld and Manchester, whose liabilities amount 0,000/, 

Messrs. Br ind Co., of Fenchureh § t, have 1 mpelled to sus- 
pend payment, through the non-receipt nittances from New Yorl 

The Royal Mai! Steam Company has declared a dividend of 2 per cent for 
tl t half- 

rf (Ceylon) Mills Company for the year ending 
J nt of a dividend of per et leaving more 
! L carried to a reserve-fund orto the next year’s 
speourit 

A dividend of 10s. in the pound will shortly be declared for the creditors 
of the Hastings Old Bank. 

From a statement prepared by accountant it appears that Messrs, 
Ross, Mitchell, and Co., the Can in merchants who recently suspended, 
will have a handsome surplus after liquidating claims upon them. They 
propose to pay in four half-yearly instalments, with 6 per cent interest. 

Mr. James Condie, r, Perth, has failed for 180,000/., with very 
tritling assets 

The of grain still receedes—on Monday there was ag reduc- 

n of 2s, in wheat in Mark Lane, and the market very weak 

The ¢ took out, on Saturday, 241,154/. for Ameri and the Teu- 
tonia 15,000/, for Brazil. 

Crystal Patace.—Return of admi s for six days ending Friday 
Ovtob Oth, including season-ticket-holders, 18,040. 
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ra long interval, has again come before the asa 







Mr. Balfe, 
dram composer ; and the reception of | w opera, The Rose of 
Castile, at the Lyceum on Thursday, show it his temporary retire- 
ment! n njured his popularity, \ the opcraitself showed that he 
is 1 lose ig of popularity than cv 
t of the libretto is identical with 
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great ones of the carth! But the » is gay and lively after the French 
manner, and pa off as trippi hings generally do. 

The chief excellence of Balfe’s music lies in the concerted pieces ; 
which are more largely developed, embrace a larger portion of 
the business of scene, and are fuller of dramatic character, than in 
any of his previous operas. They show, too, an increase of constructive 


and freedom from embarrass- 
m and numerous persons on 
regular airs the composer is less happy. They are 
show the peculiar talent of cach of the principal per- 
formers ; but many ¢ are, as usual, ad captandum—made to sell in 
the music-shops. They show little individuality of character; being 
either in the florid Italian or French style of the day, or in the heavy 
trite manner of the popular English ballad. With all its faults, how- 
ever, The Rose of Castile, take it for all all, is a work of great merit. 
performanc: was altogether admirable. Every character, even 
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the smallest, was well fitted with a representative, and the ensemble 


consequently was full of spirit. Miss Louisa Pyne never appeared to 
por ~~ Brea her best qualities were fully brought out, and she 
showed herself to be one of the pleasantest comic actresses and most 
brilliant vocalists. Harrison’s measure, too, was well taken by the com- 
poser ; who turned his fine tenor voice and dashing manner to the best 


possible account. 


Her Majesty’s Theatre, so long the aristocratic and exclusive temple of 
fashion, has again been turned into a popular music-saloon, open to every 
one who pays a shilling. In a word, it has again been disposed of to Mw 
Jullien for his promenade concerts, which began last night. The house 
underwent the usual transformation; and the promenade was crammed 
by a vast multitude, who were occasionally noisy enough, but without 
the riot which has sometimes occurred on these occasions. Some ten- 
dency to disturbance was checked by Jullien himself, who appealed to 
the good feeling of the assemblage, and hoped they would not injure him 
by degrading the character of his entertainment. The entertainment was 
of the ordinary kind : the orchestra large and powerful ; the music, partl 
classical and partly popular, most brilliantly performed. The only meer 
ist was Mademoiselle y, etty Treffz, the German ballad-singer who was so 
great a favourite here a few years ago, and promises to be a favourite 





The non-lyrical novelties of the week are of the most trivial kind. 
At the Olympic, there is a pointless little well-dressed piece, all about a 
gentleman who pretends to be a ghost, and frightens suitors from too 
closely approaching his lady-love by mysteriously discharging pistols ; 
at the Adelphi, the notion of enlisting linendrapers for war-service has 
been embodied in a singularly absurd farce. The Olympic piece, which 
is called Deadly Reports, is an adaptation from the French; the Adelphi 
production, which is entitled The Drapery Question, is original. Iow- 
ever, neither France nor England has any great reason to be proud of 
the contribution thus made to the dramatic literature of Europe; and, 
judging from the expressions of opinion on the first nights of production, 
we may infer that neither the native growth nor the importation was 
deemed very acceptable by the London public. 

Mrs. Charles Young, who made a respectable débit at Sadler’s Wells 
as Julia in Zhe Hunchback, has achieved a far more than respectable 
impersonation of Rosalind in As you Like It, To find a modern actress 
who could surpass her in point of ease and self-possession, would be a 
difficult matter; and her physical power seems adapted rather to the 


lighter manifestations of comedy than to the stronger expressions proper | 


to the serious drama. 
Strange to say, with all the veneration felt by the playgoers of Pen- 


tonville for the name of Shakspere, it is impossible to effect a permanent | 


extension of the ordinary Shaksperian repertory even at Sadler’s Wells. 
All's Well that Ends Well and Pericles have both been tried, but neither 
has been found worth revival ; Zimon of Athens succeeded in 1851, be- 
cause in the “ Exhibition year’ every sort of sight proved attractive, 
but failed when restored to the stage a twelvemonth ago ; and now Love's 
Labour’s Lost, the dramatic curiosity of the present season, and one of 
the best-acted pieces of the day, is removed from the bills, after a short 
“run,” to make way for more common fare. 





Parisian THEATRICALS. 

The unfortunate Admiral Byng has found his way to the French 
stage, as the hero of a drama called I’ Amiral de l' Escadvon Bleue, writ- 
ten by M. Paul Foucher, and recently produced at the Cirque. He is 
kindly used by the French dramatist, who indeed makes him fall a victim 
to an excess of virtue. The piece opens with the arrival at Portsmouth 
of a French vessel, commanded by a certain De Frontenac, who magna- 
nimously brings home some shipwrecked British sailors. Byng, though 
he knows that De Frontenac is the favoured adorer of his own beloved 
“Miss Amélie,” overflows with gratitude; but there is an English vil- 
lain, named Cleveland, who basely captures the French ship, on the pre- 
text that war has just been declared against France. The French cap- 
tain is saved by the generous exertions of his rival. Byng, who is 
ordered to Port Mahon in accordance with history, is defeated, and thus 
renders himself so unpopular, that on his return home he is received 
with a storm of execration by the British mob and is even hung in effigy. 
A court-martial, responding to the vox populi, condemns the luckless 
Admiral to be shot; a similar fate being awarded to Captain De Fronte- 
nac, (who has again been captured,) by virtue of the law of reprisal. 
Means of escape present themselves in abundance, but Byng will avail 
himself of none ; and even when a singular order comes down from King 
George, granting a pardon to one of the two prisoners, he kindly gives 
his rival the benefit of the royal clemency, and dies luxuriating in the 
clearness of his conscience. 
century was a most fertile theme of discussion, receives in the nineteenth 
a most romantic explanation, Admiral Byng is played by M. Bocage. 

A comedy in verse, with a very strange plot, entitled Le Perroquet 
Gris, has been produced at the Odéon. Faustin, a young poet, has com- 
posed a dramatic piece ; and about an hour before its production, a num- 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


DRAFT PLAN FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
Tue taking of Delhi brings to a close the first part of the labours 
thrown upon the British Government in India by the mutiny at 
Meerut. From this point the force which has been concentrated 
upon Delhi will be available elsewhere ; but, on the other hand 
the rebel foree which has been congregated in Delhi will be more 
dispersed about the country, and the next labour must be begun 
without delay. Numbers of the mutineers must be arrested 
and their proper punishment settled, both because the men 
must be disposed of, and because the effect of example must 
be brought in aid of military action. It is understood in this 
country that after the arrival of every mail from India, a 
Cabinet Council is held on purpose to consult upon any mea- 
sures which may be requisite. It cannot be said that the 
English — has hitherto contributed much available coun- 
sel; nor have Indian statesmen on furlough or on retirement 
in this country yet supplied us with the draft of that 
new régime which will fall to be dated from the reduction of 
the revolt ; but it is always assumed that the Ministers in office 
have that precise and recent information, that command of as- 
sistance professicnal or otherwise, and that combination of states- 
men, which constitute them peculiarly able, as they are pecu- 
liarly bound, to take the initiative in any new course of national 
action. 

The first comprehensive suggestion on the subject comes, not 
from the Cabinet Council, nor from a Royal Commission, but from 
a quarterly periodical—the National Review ; which in its cur- 
rent number contributes a thoughtful paper on India, with the 
heads of a draft-plan for reorganizing the government, military 
and civil. In the foremost place the writer puts the necessity of 
keeping up the present amount of British troops in India, esti- 
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| mated at 70,000; which will require a stream of fresh levies 


| tion, 


| 
| 


continually poured in, These troops will need aceommoda- 
During the hot weather, they may perhaps be under can- 
vass ; afterwards all the troops not wanted for actual campaigning 
must be housed; and perhaps barracks of some kind may be 
needed for thirty or more regiments. Many of these exist at such 
stations as Dinapore, Benares, Ghazeepore, Allahabad, Cawnpore, 
Agra, and Meerut. In any case, however, the requisite amount 
of house-room must be provided, either by repairs or construction, 
The British fleet is to be kept at home, and perhaps wisely ; but 
gun-boats drawing not more than three or four feet would be de- 
sirable on the internal waters of India, and a naval force at Bom- 
bay and Caleutta might almost hold those two points; Caleutta 


| especially being likely to derive great support from the presence 


‘ . . : 
Thus, an event which in the eighteenth | 


of a naval force. This is a portion of the plan for the reduction 
of Hindostan which ought to be going on now ; we haye only the 
official assurance respecting some portions of it. 

After victory over hostile armies in civil war, comes the ques- 
tion of punishment,—a question which has its political and social 
side as well as military. There was some force in the arguments 
of Lord Canning’s ill-timed clemency manifesto. As Lord John 
Russell remarked, those soldiers who conveyed their oflicers and 
the officers’ families to a place of safety were certainly less guilty 
than those who have murdered officers, women, and children, 
Not only is the individual guilt greater in these atrocities, but 
the collective guilt is greater; for there are crimes which no by- 
stander can even witness without sharing their guilt. Among 
the regiments are some who have mutinied through weakness, 
some who have been overawed, and some, no doubt, who have 
been deceived if not coerced. It is very desirable to reduce the 
number of accused as speedily as possible, in order that the inno- 
cent may be released, that the friends and relations of the inno- 
cent may be reassured, and that the labour thrown upon the 
hands of the correctional authorities may be reduced to its proper 
minimum. For that purpose, the standing principle of English 
law, speedy trial, is enforced in India by the most practical, ob- 
vious, and urgent policy. 

‘* Perhaps the best mode of insuring the punishment of the guilty, and of 
those only, will be to have a sort of Mutiny Commission, comprised of mili- 


| tary and judicial officers, instructed to dispose of the Sepoys ot the mutinied 
| regiments, and to account to the Government afterwards for the disposal of 


ber of literary charlatans, who, while they profess the utmost friendship | 


for the author, resolve to bring about a failure of his work, are assembled 
at the house of a lady who has taken him by the hand. This patroness 
of rising talent has persuaded her protégé that his evil genius inhabits 
the body of a grey parrot kept in the conservatory ; adding, that if he 
kills the bird thus diabolically possessed, his success is certain. Faustin 


shoots the parrot, behind the scenes; and the party of malignants, who | 


have heard the report, are made to believe that he has committed suicide. 
From a living rival he is at once transformed into a dead celebrity, and 
the literary vultures now vie with each other in contriving means of 
reaping profit by feigned admiration of the ill-starred man of genius. 
Meanwhile, the play has succeeded; and Faustin, returning to life, 
marries his wise protectress, The author of this eccentricity is M. Adrien 
lioux. 
The companies of the principal theatres have been invited to play be- 
fore the Imperial Court at Compiégne during the month of November. 
The authors of Les Faux Bonshommes, familiar here by the Haymarket 
version entitled Dowblefaced People, but far more celebrated at Paris, 
ve written another piece called Les Fausses Bonnes Femmes, which will 
shortly be produced at the Vaudeville. 








allthe men. The task, though necessary, would be a great and difficult 
one. Some forty or fifty regiments would come under inquiry; and forty 
or fifty thousand men would have to be arrested, tried summarily, and pun- 
ished, capitally or otherwise. The Commission might consist of several 
members, and might be vested with full powers to carry out its sentences 
and to issue warrants for execution by the magistracy and police all over 
the country. Its labours would extend over many months; and it might 
report to Government upon each regiment, specifying the names of the men 
at the time of the mutiny, and showing how each of these had been disposed 
of. Its head-quarters might be somewhere in the North-west Provinces, 
perhaps at Lucknow. The operation would be well worth the trouble 
it must oceasion, for the purpose of proving unmistakeably that the 
British Government will never fail to punish mutineers; and that 
such offenders, though they may enjoy impunity for a time, will at last be 
hunted down by an untiring and unrelenting pursuer. So also, when order 


| shall have been restored, no time should be lost in making local inquiries at 


such places as Delhi, Allahabad, and Cawnpore, as to who did and who did 
not abet the mutineers, so that the Government may recognize its friends 
and sternly punish the traitors.”’ 

When these immediate measures are carried out, the future 
will demand provision. The Native army to be permanently 
maintained in India must be of a different constitution from the 
late army, and there must be auxiliary measures of a military 
kind. The proportion of European to Native regiments should 
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robably be augmented. The writer in the National Review cal- 
culates on maintaining twenty more European regiments. He 
suggests that irregulars should be organized rather than regulars, 
inasmuch as they are in some degree less expensive and less un- 
faithful than the regulars. The Sepoys should be confined to 
purely military duties. The policy of recruiting an army with- 
out limitation of caste, and under no contract binding the author- 
ities to keep it within certain confines, has been worked out ex- 
rimentally by recent events. Another fact which might have 
en established by reasoning a priori, but has been left to the 
costly argument of experience, is the necessity of augmenting the 
Artillery and keeping it exclusively to European soldiers. In 
modern warfare this arm is the most important of all: for that 
reason, the traitors in India seem to have peculiarly assailed the 
artillerymen with wiles to lure them from their duty ; while the 
men are peculiarly prone to presume upon their own importance, 
—facts established by the very latest news received this week. 
England has laid herself open to the sarcasm of Russia, that she 
has never yet fairly established the conquest of India. Our em- 
pire in the East perhaps presents the only instance of great do- 
minions held without any adequate keys in the shape of for- 
tresses. Efficient fortifications should be completed or constructed 
at all commanding places, such as Allahabad and Agra in the 
North-west Provinces, and other places in the Punjaub and Oude, 
The mutineers had that policy in view, and had gradually been 
improving their old fortifications. On the other hand, if Sir 
Hugh Wheeler had possessed at Cawnpore anything like a fort, 
with even three months’ supply of provisions for five hundred 
men, he might probably have held out, and have lived to serve 
his country, the horrible tragedy of that place unrecorded in 
history. ; Pe ; 

While keeping the Sepoys to exclusively military duties, some 
force is necessary for the maintenance of authority in the pro- 
vinees. A well-organized police force under European officers, 
probably with European Justices of the Peace, stationed in the 
out-districts, would go far towards the maintenance of order in 
detail. This force might be resident, and it would offer an open- 
ing for those men who might object to enlist in a force moveable 
at pleasure; while the local organization would at once afford a 
check upon disaffection and a machinery for attaching the am- 
bition of the Natives to advancement in our service and the main- 
tenance of the British rule. 

The same principle, the division of civil and military duties, 
demands a suflicient manning of the military staff, of the regi- 
mental statf’, and of the civil staff in all departments, Hitherto 
the army has had to supply at once the military staff and the de- 


ficiencies of the civ? staff, and the regiments have been stripped of 


their officers. In the army of the future a much larger discretion 


must be vested in the Colonels ; much more intimate knowledge of 


Native customs and of the Native tongues must be exacted from 
the regimental officers, 

There are several other supplementary measures, which should 
be taken under consideration forthwith; such, for instance, as a 
more general fortification of public buildings and civil oflices, 
especially those devoted to purposes of local government or of the 
treasury. A question of still greater magnitude is the propriety 
of disarming the population generally, leaving all respectable 
ersons the power of bearing arms on application for a direct 
ence. There may be some doubt as to the policy of the pro- 
posed disarming, not only on the score of its unpopularity, but 
still more on the ground that it might beget an undue contidence 
in rules which could be eas‘ly evaded. Granted that we could 
stop the supply of arms through Birmingham houses, we should 
be only all the more exposed to their introduction by a conter- 
minous enemy, or by the foreign smuggler. 

All these matters should be taken into consideration forthwith ; 
and there are some others,—the true line between control and 
freedom in the maintenance or propagation of Christian insti- 
tutions; the improvement of legislative machinery for India col- 
lectively, and still more for the several Presidencies, which are so 
different in their races and indigenous customs as to demand 
difference of enactment ; and the best mode of promoting public 
works, especially such as facilitate transit, both with reference to 
the wants of commerce and the military control of the land. But 
these, which are the mere heads of any efficient draft for the fu- 
ture government of India, involve larze questions of expense. 
We believe that the treatment of India on a comprehensive plan 
like this would “pay.” Even the military extension is not of 
necessity much more expensive; for if European troops are mor 
costly, a smaller number will suffice. It has been caleulated 1 
one European regiment costs a little less than two Native regi- 
ments. And by the active encouragement of improvements thx 
true treasury of India may be opened, with ample enlargement ol 
her productive power. 


Lor’ 
} 
hat 


THE PRUSSIAN AND OTHER REGENCIES, 
PRUSSIA is at last placed under the expected Regeney,—for, con- 
trary to English notions, a Regeney has been long expected in 


Deecta « a : : , . 
Prussia, and is in fact provided for by a national statute. Irede- 


rick William had been suffering under his present malady for , 


some time; and even years ago, many, who had opportunities of 
knowing, asserted that he had occasionally undergone a slight at- 
tack of delirium tremens, But, with his mediwval ideas of 
* Divine right,” Frederick William was by no means inclined to 
think that his seeptre would be so safe in any other hands. All 
the influence and power of the reactionary party, backed by Rus- 
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sian influence, was needed to induce him even to think of such a 
thing as a substitute. On the 20th of January 1850, however, 
the pressure of the high prerogative party and of personal mis- 
givings combined to procure the insertion of this’ paragraph into 
the Prussian constitution— 

** In ease the King should be under age, or should be otherwise prevented, 
during any lengthened time (dauernd), to govern himself, then shall the 
nearest heir to the throne, who is of full age, take the government into his 
hand. He shall immediately assemble the representatives of the people and 
the Senate, who, in united assembly, have to take further measures. . . . « 
The Regent shall exercise the royal power in the name of the King.” 

The British Parliament of 1812 debated for a whole session 
before it intrusted the Regency to the Prince of Wales: but it 
seems they manage these things with a higher hand in Prussia, 
The functions of a Regent are necessarily vague ; no country in 
Europe has laws for the guidance of such a functionary ; yet he 
needs both guidance and support. A regent is a temporary 
sovereign, yet he has no absolute power ; and, what is worst of all, 
he is not looked upon by his subjects as a genuine bona fide 
sovereign, 

This form of government has occurred more frequently in our 
own history than in that of any other country ; and we have wit- 
nessed various modes of appointment, although Sir Edward Coke 
maintains that the only legal form is by authority of the repre- 
sentatives of the people in Parliament. In the reign of Henry the 
Third, when the King was only nine years old, the Earl of Pem- 
broke assumed the regency, by authority of the nobles and clergy, 
who declared him to be ‘ rector regis et regni”—guardian of the 
King and kingdom, A Guardian and Council of Regency were 
named for Edward the Third by the Parliament which » Barone 
his father ; the young King being then fifteen, and not assuming 
the government until our royal majority, three years later, 
When Richard the Second succeeded, at the age of eleven, the 
Duke of Lancaster took upon himself the management of the 
kingdom till Parliament met, and then Parliament appointed a 
nominal Council to assist him. The feeble son of llenry the 
Fitth acceded to the throne at nine months old, and no provision 
had been made for “the government of the kingdom during his 
minority. Certain Lords Spiritual and Temporal took upon them, 
‘* pour le iminent necessité de governaunce dn roialme,” to issue 
writs for assembling a Parliament ; and afterwards, they granted 
a commission to the Duke of Gloucester to meet the assembly as 
the King’s lieutenant. During the disastrous reign of Henry the 
Sixth, we find the Duke of York addressing the *‘ Perage of the 
lande,” as the persons “in whom, by th’ occasion of th’ intirmitie 
of our Souveraine Lorde, resteth th’ exercise of his auctoritee.” 
And lastly, during the illness of George the Third, in 1812, after 
lengthened debates in Parliament, a limited regency for one year 
was committed to the Prince of Wales; who, in consequence of 
the continued indisposition of his father, beeame Regent with ex- 
tended powers, until his father’s death in 1820, 

Philip of Orleans and our George are the only remarkable re- 
gents in modern history. Philip, who ruled for Louis the 
Fifteenth during his minority, is not a bad type of the class, 
Iie was not without abilities ; he was noble, generous, and had 
statesmanlike views ; yet all his capabilities suffered shipwreck on 
that fatal rock against which all regencies run—an undefined 
power, During his long administration, he was continually over- 
ruled in his endeavours to guide the affairs of the already rotten 
French monarchy into a better channel; but the wretched Cardi- 
nal Dubois, and some other worthies, were the real governors of 
France. The best things that the notorious Philip of Orleans ha: 
left to posterity, are said to be some plates to a splendid edition of 
Amyot's translation of the romance of ‘‘ Daphnis and Chloe,” and 
also the music of two comic operas, Though a bad regent, he was 
a good musician and a first-rate engraver. Our own George was 
not destitute of talent ; but he was a Regent, he was acting for an 
insane Tory King, he had compromised himself with Whig poli- 
tics, and he frittered away any faculties that he had upon orgies 
and gewgaw 

Some of the other recent Kuropean Re vonci S have not been 

il has come well out of two; but see th ile in 
which Spain is left; and we look to the dangerous position of 
Sweden, handed over by a moderate, clever, and liberal, !ut in- 
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tirm King, to vigorous, commonplace, reactionary, 


Pri 14 kt rent, 


rhe present Regent of Prussia is in a_ position somewhat 
imilar to that of our Prince Re vout Gi oree ; but pe rhaps | is ua 
1an better fitted for the post. He is only a year younger than 


the King, but of stronger physique; for, like the Prince legent 
of Sweden and Norway, he is strong of body, and perhaps for that 
reason has sercises and shows. Ile has 
several times distinguished himself by reactionary politics, In 
1847, when Frederick William LV granted to his beloved Prus- 
sians 1¢ kind of slipshod constitution, the Prince of Prussia 
steadfastly refused to swear to it. Again, in 1848, he is reported 
to have counselled a general onslaught of the Berlin insurgents ; 
and the whole fury of the people turning against him, he was 
obliged to fly for his life. He took chambers in Leicester Square ; 
where, it was then said, he began to study the English consti- 
With what success he had studied, was seen in the fol- 
lowing year, when, as commander-in-chief of the Prussian in- 
vading army, he played the Alva in Baden. He is always re- 
garded as the chief of the Russian party in Prussia; but during 
| the late war he is said to have pat am Ne a more independent 
| policy than Frederick William adopted. He is probably a man 
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without marked 0; 


inions of any kind, a soldier, and a conserva- 
tive of court prerogatives; but he is a man of busines 
The Regencies of Prussia, of Sweden, and of 
condition of more than one throne near wh 
sent to be a regency, cffer instances of t 
races generally. Formerly regents were tavstly appointed during 
the minority of princes ; uowadays, or at least since the regency 
of our Fourth George, they are chosen as substitutes for decayed 
royalty. Lord Palmerston is seventy-three years old, and is still 
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fit for work in his arduous office by day and in Parliament by | 


night: the King of Prassia is only sixty-two, and is already unfit 
to govern. 

THE “ FREE AFRICAN” TRADE, 
Tur slave-trade has been renewed exactly as we expected, in a 
new form suggested by the practical example at Whydah. An 
ingenious Frenchman, M. Régis, invented a plan of conveying 
frce Africans from Whydah to Guadaloupe and Martinique ; one 
of the colonies aecepted the proposal, and free Africans have ac- 
cordingly been carried over. Itis also reported that other cargoes 
have been landed in French Guiana. In these 
Negroes are to labour at the pay of 11 franes a month for ten 
5 


colonies, the 

cars,—at least that is stated to be the rate of wages which a free 
African can earn, Should the French West Indies be brought to 
a very high state of productivity, perhaps Negro wages might 
rise; but if they were to rise to a rate inconvenient tor French 
employers, the remedy would be easy,—an importation of new 
free Africans would augment the supply of labour in proportion to 
the demand, and wages would be kept down. It is therefore an- 
ticipated that the Negro will be very wretched either in the 
French West Indies or in Guiana, and a species of protest has 
been made against the new traffic. French casuists might retort, 
that the objections to the transshipment of Negroes apply with 
equal force to the importation of Indian coolies in the British 
West Indies, and still more to the importation of Chinese. We 
know how essentially different are the cases; but the retort is one 
which, whether fair or not, may be used against us in any Euro- 
pean council. 

But there are worse ol ijections to the new French traffic: it has 
been imitated by Spaniards, Portuguese, and Americans. The 
demand for “ free”? Africans on the West Coast having exceeded 
the supply, it became necessary to stimulate the coilection of the 
commodity, and the local chicts have resorted to a very summary 
process. They have set to work in order to hunt up recruits, and 
the Black authoritics do it very much upon the plan of our old 
pressgangs: they take the free Africans, willy-nilly, and accept a 
bonus on the transaction; they catch them as prisoners of war, 
detain them as slaves, and seil them as “free.” It is a slave-trade 
in the name of free emigration; and the Dai/y News calls upon 
Lord Palmerston and Lord Shaftesbury to lay their heads together 
for the purpose of carrying. out a better slave-trade suppression. 

‘A rose by any other name would smell as sweet,” and slave- 
trade by any other name has as shocking an odour, Whether the 
Africans are called free or bond, the results to themselves bodily 
are likely to be much the same, if the new free slave-trade were 
to go on under the condition of the old traffic. Nevertheless, 
there are serious difticulties in the recommencement of the crusade. 
Our treaties and conventions with various fereign countries stipu- 
late that they shall not tolerate the traflic in slaves, but the same 
treaties have no foree as against the migration of free Africans, 
We have ourselves set an example of that migration trom Sierra 
Leone. If we object that in the new case the Africans were ori- 
ginally captured as slaves and freed subsequently, that is exactly 
the story of the Negroes of our own colony. It would seem as if 
M. Régis and his legal friends had been too sharp for us. We 
have a great alliance against the slave-trade, but it never oe- 
curred to us to render the same alliance operative against ‘ free ” 
emigration; and in order to render it so, we must revise the 
whole of our treaties, and obtain the consent of the several powers 
for the suppression of the free traffic. Such an agreement, how- 
ever, is most improbable. Our own Emancipation scheme has not 
been so very successful as to have great moral force with slave- 
owning countries. Our chief ally, upon whose support we rest so 
much in Europe, evidently dees not incline to carry out the 
league against the new form of slave-trade. We have only with 
great difticulty sueceeded in keeping up the armed codperation 
against the slave-trade; and the tendency to mutiny among our 
half-coerced allies has been very considerable. The French have 
never been cordially with us, and they have kept up a joint fleet 
as much out of jealousy as anything else. The Americans have 








refused to allow that “ right of search”? which is requisite to pre- | 


vent the flog of any nation from being a cover for the slave-trade 
properly so called. The state which has really acted most cor- 
dially with us, Brazil, we have treated with an oppressive haut- 
eur, It has been only by the force of our influence, our strength 
at sea, and perpetual concessions to purchase agreement on this 
particular point, that we have managed to keep the league on 
toot, and at any moment the defection of France would have gone 
far to break it down. Our position has become so difficult and 
faulty, that we are not likely to obtain the same agreement on 
totally new grounds, professedly going far beyond the grounds 
that we have already occupied. 

It is certain that Lord Palmerston has been perfectly in earnest 
on the subject of the slave-trade; but how is he to act—what can 
he do? To what court can he appeal for the interpretation and 
enforcement of the slave-trade treaties? To the Powers ?—We 


royal | 
| of Europe, with an Indian war on hand, and without a eordis| 
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know beforchand what their judgment would be. To our princi- 
pal ally? To the United States ’—Nowhere could Lord Palmer- 
ston command gay influential backing. The only resource, they 

; , then, 





| is to enforee the slave-trade treatics by the means of our nayal 


| 
| 
| 








strength, in other words by war afloat. But in the present state 


alliance anywhere save in France, Lord Palmerston would incu; 
a great responsibility if he were to attempt an enforcement of t!.. 


| slave-trade treaties by naval broadsides. 


It would seem probable, therefore, that in spite of the earnest- 
ness of Lord Palmerston, and of the religious feeliny of Lord 
Shaftesbury, we must perforce fall back upon the common rule of 
life. We cannot compel France and other foreign states to rey y- 
late their conduct by our sense of right and wrong; and we 
must content ourselves with doing what we think right, and com- 
pelling no more than our own family to follow the same law, 

Out of evil cometh good. No course of action has committed 
England to so many embarrassments and mistakes as the slaye- 
trade suppression. It has placed the Mother-country in a false 
position with many of her own colonies; it has made us win small 
African concessions from European states at the cost of larger 
European concessions ; it has rendered us odious for a petty dic- 
tation to those who should be our friends. Perhaps the compul- 
sory abandonment of the policy may better the condition of Eng- 
land in Europe. 

Nor is it to be assumed that even the African will suffer in the 
long run. We have yet to be satisfied that the position of an 
African as a slave in America is worse than that of an African as 
a slave in Africa, It has been the attempt at the compulsory 
suppression of slavery which has, more than anything else, pre- 
vented the education of the African in America ; which has checked 
the national tendency to transfer him from African deserts to 
Anglo-Saxon civilization. Should the Negro population of 
America be very greatly multiplied, it will necessarily acquire a 
larger share of attention and consideration ; its civilization must 
be attended to; and Africa after all may be civilized in America. 
This result would happen the more speedily should England lend 
her influence in a friendly instead of a compulsory form. 


THE CRIMINAL ELEMENT OF THE CRISIS. 
Ir any man would attempt to form an estimate of the amount of 
bankruptey which is at present accomplished or about to be accom- 
plished in the United States, he will find his mind break down in 
the effort. We must seck some analogous object for a general com- 
parison ; we might compare the amount with the total of the annual 
exports of a country, and perhaps even then we should fail to at- 
tain an adequate idea of its magnitude. When we consider that 
the exports necessarily represent the surplus beyond the expendi- 
ture and consumption of a community,—when we remember that a 
single bankruptey will not only swamp the capital of the primary 
bankrupt, but waste a large proportion of what belongs to his 
connexions,—when we remember, toc, how whole districts, if not 
whole states, are thrown into confusion by the failure of commerce, 
—we perceive that prevalent insolvency may represent a large 
proportion to the substance of the country—something perhaps 
even larger than the surplus available for exports. We are 
obliged to speak conjecturally, because there are no statisties that 
could by possibility bring before us the exact proportion of bank- 
ruptey to the solvent trade of any country. Laws exist to enforce 
the payment of debt in all countries that are civilized, but the 
existence of bankruptcy proves to how wide an extent society is 
compelled to qualify such laws in their application. The qualifi- 
cation goes so far as completely to neutralize the effect of the law 
at the time when the safeguard would be most requisite. The re- 
liance of traders upon the operation of the law, where prudence 
and cireumspection should be the sole reliance, tends to prevent 
the most quicksighted and cautious from drawing the line in their 
transactions. Together with these wholesale qualitications of re- 
strictive laws, socicty has introduced a certain moral laxity 
which neutralizes the moral check upon bankruptcy. — Pu- 
rists and logicians may say, and truly, that a man who is 
bankrupt violates his obligations and tells falsehood, at least 
retrospectively ; but society itself does not recognize this 
identity of falschood. It treats the bankrupt as a person 
of a very different footing from the liar or the swindler; and 
in our own courts quite recently there have been cases of men 
who have obtained ‘ first-class certificates ’—testimonials to the 
purity and honour of their intentions—whose estates have paid no 
more than ten or twelve shillings in the pound. Ten shillings in 
the pound has frequently been called the test of ‘* an honourable 
bankruptey ”’ ; in other words, the man who promises to pay twenty 
shillings and does pay ten is, in the rule and practice of these 
eases, considered to have acquitted himself of his word. Inde- 


| pendently, however, of moral laxity, there is no doubt that in all 


these cases of extensive bankruptcy there is a mingled and large 
proportion of actual fraud—intentional deceit, conspiracy, and 
swindling : and here again, from the laxity which has developed 
itself, it has beeome impossible to draw any line between the usual 
forms of trade, venial irregularity, sharp practice, and crime. 

In the Court of Bankruptey, the other day, was examined a very 
aged gentleman, partner in a long-established bank at Hastings, 
who frankly explained the manner in which he had made “gifts” 
out of the moneys in the bank to his own relatives. The banker 
is usually accounted a person of wealth, and gifts of 200/. or 
500/, or more are not extraordinary acts on the part of a man in 
such a position. Stories have been told of a very great banker 
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surprising his ehildren with a check for 10,000/. on their break- 
fast-plate, as a caprice. Of late years, bankers have acquired a 
habit of considering the usages of their institutions as tixed laws ; 
not necessarily affecting the conduct ot the part- 
in the case of a country banker, some 
lained that the manager had succeeded 


porary condition, 
ners. On the contrary, 
months since, it was exp ‘ 

to the establishment when it was in an insolvent state, aud he had | 
continued his personal expenditure unchanged lest attention 
should be drawn to the diminished resources of the house and its 
recovery should be rendered impossible. Here was a case of 
dipping into the strong box to keep up the outward credit of the 
house, Strahan, Paul, and Bates, went a little further—they 
used not only the cash in their coffers but some of the papers in | 
their eustody ; and here they passed the line between irregularity 
and crime. In the Bankruptey Court, iast week, the partner in a 
furniture-dealing house explained the means by which he had | 
raised sums, variously estimated from one to two or three hundred | 
thousand pounds, by means of bills. These piecesof paper had passed 
current with the signature of poor and illiterate persons, more or 
less known to the partner, and even of lads in the employ of the 
firm. In the first instance, it would appear, the partners had 
circulated bills which they had caused to be discounted for some 
of their customers. Dealers, who supply goods in considerabl: 
amounts on long credits and charge credit prices, who have to | 
deal with the wealthy classes for luxuries and thus come in con- 
tact with people that indulge in personal extravagance, have 
rether often added to their ostensible trade that of bill- broking. 
It is so in the ease of tailors and some other branches ministering 
to personal ostentation. Messrs. Sadgrove and Ragg were able to 
get rid of these bills, in the first instanee, by mingling them with 
paper passed in the ordinary way of trade; and we had a strik- 
ing parallel in the case of Joseph Windle Cole, who lodged 
genuine goods on the wharfs of Groves and Company, and issued 
sets of paper veritably representing those goods mixed up with 
others representing no goods at all. In many of these cases, the 
spurious is mingled with the genuine in other ways: how difticult 
is it to draw the line between the lads who lent their name to 
Sadgrove and Ragg, the customers who agree tomaintain a house 
by continuing to it an appearance of support when they only 
guard themselves, and the moneyed man who makes advances | 








' 


the solveney or insolvency of their establishment being a tem- | 
| 


even to detected swindlers tor the purpose of postponing their | 
t \ 


But the respectable customers | 

pport a spurious eredit or a criminal dealer, 
assist in attracting the credit of those who are wholly unsuspect- 
ing ; and thus a man whose own conduct is perfectly irreproachable 
may be closely involved, by only one or two removes, in embezzle- 
ment, fraud, robbery, and forgery. 

Misrepresentation, connivance, and tacit conspiracy, mingle 
more or less in many cases of ordinary bankruptcy, and it is im- 
possible to determine how much 
exists in England or America is not direct and conscious robbery, 
carried on by men whe are accounted merchants and bankers of 
high standing. The very highest names of Europe, those who 
figure among the potentates of capitalists, have lately been the 
names also of the most conspicuous swindlers ; and agencies esta- 
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using those other persons’ communications for their own conve- 
nience or advantage. Without diseussing the probability of Mr. 
Cadogan’s having ever abused his opportunities, we consider it 
enough to point to the fact that the opportunities exist. Is this 
compatible with the public interest in such a medium of commu- 
nication ? 

Since the telegraph exists, since it is used by influential per- 
sons to operate on trade, others who would keep pace in the com- 
petition of trade must also employ it. Already a Rothschild has 
many advantages, which a “ San, Brown, and Robinson,” can- 
not command ; but in the face of the electric telegraph a Roths- 
child or a Robinson ought to be on a footing of perfect equality. 
There is a rule of the company which tends to prevent this species 
of equality. Government sends its communication in cipher; 
private individuals are prevented from doing so, although it is 
the only means of sending a telegraphic communication under 
cover. The Post-office does not require all letters to be unsealed 
in order that they may be read by the Postmaster-General, and 
there is compesstively little time for Mr. Rowland Hill to 
transpose the order in which letters shall be delivered. Here is a 
grand guarantee for equality in wriften communications; why 
should that equality not be extended to telegraphic com- 
munications * 

We are not arguing against an incorporated company because 
it possesses a ‘* monopoly” ; the objection is, that the telegraph, 
which is virtually a highway, an a highway of the greatest 
importance, is placed under the authority of private persons who 
exercise over it rights of seignorage inconsistent with the freedom 
and equality of the entire public. Perhaps such conditions are 
inseparable from the management of a private corporation for a 
public highway. In many cases such inconveniences or ineffi- 
ciencies would be corrected by the force of competition, but here 
competition scarcely comes into play. For the present at least, 
one submarine telegraph is sufficient in each leading direction, 
Two could not be yon, any more than there could be two 
railway lines direct between London and Dover. In such cir- 
cumstances, perhaps, it is not desirable to place the telegraphic 
highway under the control of private persons; it should be con- 
stituted “the King’s highway,” established for the benefit of the 
entire community and administered by public servants in the 
interest of the community, 


STREET REFORM, 


| Many of the journals are discussing plans which have been laid 


of the mass of bankruptey which | 


blished for the recovery of debt have, by a very easy perversion | 


in the hands of subordinates, become means of extorting money 
under false pretences. So little is it possible tor law alone, 


without the direct operation of moral checks, to maintain the pro- | 
I 


hity of any commercial body in the world. 


THE SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH CASE, 
Tue really interesting part of the trial at the Central Criminal 
Court in the matter of the Submarine Telegraph did not depend 
upon the verdict of the Jury or the sentence of the Court, 
Whether the defendants were guilty or not, whether the contra- 
dictions to their libel were established or not,—these are cireum- 
stances which scarcely alter certain facts admitted on both sides. 
We look to the evidence of the Honourable F. W. Cadogan, and 
to his own statements, for a very remarkable disclosure in which 
the — is practically concerned. The trial relates to a par- 
ticular period, between November 1852 and time in 

1854, 
Directors of the Submarine T legraph Company, and was the 
Deputy-Chairman. He was one of the promoters of the Company, 
Was constantly at the office, and was as constantly making ex- 
aminations of messages in the execution of his duty. He looked 
at them “asa superintendent would do, to see how things were 
going on, and also that messages were correctly translated.” Mr. 
Cadogan swears that it was not his habit to interfere in any 
way with messages that arrived; but he makes some extraor- 
dinary admissions, 

} We abstain from all the questions mooted in the letter of Mr. 
Evans to the Zimes, and from any inquiry respecting the delay 
of a message intended for the newspapers; we simply point to the 
position of Mr. Cadogan as described by himself. He speculates 
in the Public Funds; he is intimate with a Rothschild; he has 
on some few occasions used his authority for special purposes, 
which he considers harmless; and he has the opportunity of 
overhauling the messages which pass through the Electric Tele- 
graph office. Now the telegraph is one of those instruments which 
should be at the exclusive service of the person using it for the 
time ; its communication ought to be confidential ; it should be in 
the hands of agents who will use it simply as a medium for other 
persons, and not have any temptation to seize the opportunity of | 





some 


before the Metropolitan Board of Works for constructing ‘ sub- 
ways ”’ in Loudon,—under-ground pessages in the lines of streets, 
which will permit gas-pipes, water-pipes, and drainage to be 
constructed, inspected, and repaired, without incessantly undoing 
the surface of the road. The Board has issued a proposal for 
prizes, designs have been sent in, and the projected sub-way has 
reached that stage of newspaper discussion which implies that 
everybody is agreed on the main principle, the consummation 
only awaiting that unintelligible period the interval between 
thorough public conviction and practical action. We have our- 
selyes some difliculty in joining the discussion: the sugges- 
tion is very simple; the mode of application is a. subject 
of so little essential importance that the designs are mostly 
alike; and if other journals have little to say upon the subject, 
we must have less, since we have already discounted it. The pro- 
posal is to form a passage of such proportions that a man could 
walk in it; within this sub-way would be laid gas-pipes, water- 
pipes, and telegraph-wires; and from that passage approaches 
could be opened to the drains as occasion might demand, The 
cost is varied for the different plans, but it is reckoned that for 
something between 10,000/. and 60,000/. a sub-way might be made 
the whole length of the Strand. The outlay would soon be re- 
paid in the saving; for we must remember that not only has the 


| pavement to be taken up continually, but constant loss arises from 
| eseape of gas, escape of water, injury to property, and hinderance 


At that time, if not still, Mr. Cadogan was one of the | 


in the streets. 

The last point, indeed, suggests the necessity of other improve- 
ments besides the sub-way. A visit to the City of London or a 
passage through it presents to the astonished stranger a glari 
exposure of the want of sense which rules in the disposition an 
management of our civic thoroughfares ; and the astonishment 
is tenfold when the stranger hears that it is always so. Carriages, 
vhich could easily be extracted from dead-lock by a little art in 
marshalling them, obstruct each other; and that happens in the 
place of all others where “time is money.” Much of this 
obstruction arises from the intermingling of the slow goods- 
traflic with the fast passenger-traftic. Is there no plan, in the 
form of tolls or other gentle compulsion, by which the slow traflic 
could be removed * Why not widen the sub-way and let the 
goods travel by trams under our feet? If we dreamed of a sub- 
way before others were noticing the subject, and it has already 
arrived at so promising a stage, may we not hope that other im- 
provements of which we have dreamed will also not long hence 
attract the notice of the Board of Works? One such dream 
was, that those helpless obstructives “the children” might be 
removed from danger and contamination, if the tops of the houses 
were emancipated from smoke, and by an easy improvement con- 
verted into terraces. Our most urgent wishes are, that the street 
traffic should be relieved from two of its most troublesome hin- 
derances by sending the goods under-ground and the children to 


the house-tops, 
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AND FLETCHER’S BRAZIL AND THE 
BRAZILIANS,* 


Tae world has more means of acquiring information respecting 
Brazil and the Brazilians than Messrs. Kidder and Fletcher sup- 

se. Without going back so far as Walsh, Mr. Wallace has of 
Fite years explored more thoroughly than any other traveller the 
regions of the Amazon; Dr. Gardner has extensively penetrated 
the interior; and various writers have given passing notices of 
the coast. The capital Rio and its vicinity have more especially 
been often Sumstbel, and somewhat after the mode of our authors 
—that is, too minutely with regard to external things. Every one 
who touches at Rio expatiates on the beauties of its bay the ap- 
pearance of the streets and Negroes, and says something about 
the manners if not the morals of the people; while a few have 
handled the character of the priesthood and the absence of vital 
religion; perhaps upon the whole with less diffuseness than in 
the work before us, 

However, as a thorough account of the country, and its policy, 
government, people, and prospects, the present volume is supe- 
rior to anything we have had of late. The authors, American 
missionaries, had the advantage of many years’ residence, and of 
a public pursuit which brought them into contact with every class 
of society. Nor were spiritual services and the distribution of 
Bibles their only occupation. With the versatility of their coun- 
trymen, they filled some lay offices connected with diplomacy, 
and engaged in the sort of business with which the Hyde Park 
and Manchester Exhibitions have made us familiar, They had 
also the American activity and turn for considering polities, but 
without that extreme self-satisfaction with their own “ institu- 
tions” which distinguishes so many travellers from the United 
States; the Anti-Slavery feelings of their profession, and the ex- 
tensive travels of Mr. Fletcher, having given a wide toleration 
to the book. It has the further advantage of bringing the in- 
JSormation down to a late date. 

Without any formal divisions or precise arrangement, the work 
consists of various sections, descriptive, narrative, and expo- 
sitional. As already intimated, there is a very full not to say 
= amount of Rio, the appearance of its streets, and their 
requenters ; to which may be added educational and social sketch- 
es, with narratives of many excursions in the neighbourhood. 
Mr. Fletcher made a voyage along the Southern coast, and several 
journies into the interior; both he and Dr. Kidder, though at 
different intervals, proceeded Northward from Rio to the Amazon, 
describing the coast-towns where they touched. There is a 
sketch of Brazilian history; and a compilation on the general 

ography of the whole empire, modified by actual knowledge. 

ere 1s the fullest account we have yet seen of Romanism in Bra- 
zil, not oaly in its ceremonies, superstitions, and formalism, but 
touching the general ignorance and immorality of the priests, the 
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| ture of coffee, which is twelve leagues in circumference. 


discredit into which they have fallen, and the religious libe- | 


rality of the educated and indeed of all classes. There are ex- 
itions more or less full of the character and disposition of the 
mperor, the Legislative Assemblies, and the leading public men ; 
of the general policy of the country, the state of education, and 
the various institutions connected with education, science, and 
charity. The writers also deal with the industry and commerce 
of the country, as well as its colonization. Mere external de- 
scription, and often of things that are really indescribable, per- 
vades every subject that admits it. 
The most interesting and valuable sections are the Southern 
voyage, for its freshness ; and those expositions which relate to the 
social, political, and industrial condition of the country. 


greater importance than is generally believed, and is entitled to 
more diplomatic attention, or rather civility, than it is in the 
habit of receiving from this country at least, Her available 
power, especially in waging war, may not be great; but she has 


| elements, 


If these | 
last are accurate,—and we see no reason to doubt it,—Brazil has | 


| descent, whose ancestors were slaves. 





members become prosperous or continue poor, the le remai 
adding to the numbers and perhaps souhaanaline’ lh the a 
tives. The systematic colonization where many people are trans- 
ported and settled is chiefly from Germany and Switzerland : 
immigration by single individuals seeking their fortune jx 
rather from the peoples South of the Rhine. The most actiye 
and enlightened advocate is Senator Vergueiro, a distinguished 
lawyer, and the head of extensive family plantations, At the 
outset, some seventeen years ago, his plans were generally op- 
posed ; now they are recommended by Government. 

‘* That system may be stated in few words. Sr. Vergueiro has in En- 
rope an agent who communicates with cantonal and communal authorities 
and with private individuals, offering inducements to the able-bodied poor 
who wish to emigrate with their families to the New World. The emi- 
grant, at his option, can defray his own expenses to Brazil, or, permitting 
Sr. Vergueiro to transport him, he (the emigrant) agrees in such case to re. 
fund at his own time and convenience the price of his passage, at a small 
rate of interest. The agent at Hamburg charters a vessel, and thus a large 
number of colonists are enabled to seek a new home at a very moderate out- 


y. 

* Sr. V. guarantees on his part to defray ali the expenses of the colonists 
from the sea-coast to his plantations, and on their arrival at their final des- 
tination to furnish each head of a family with a house, so many thousand 
coftee-trees, proportioned to the number of each family, and to supply all 
with provisions, articles of clothing, &c., at wholesale prices. The colo- 
nist, on his part, agrees to tend faithfully his allotted portion of coffee-trees, 
to share the profits and expenses of the crop, and not to leave without giy- 
ing one year’s notice and paying his indebtedness (if any exist) tor passage- 
money advanced. 

_ “ This contract is very simple, and is a safe investment for both contract- 
ing parties. 

** During the year 1854, the result of the coffee-culture on the plantation 
of Ybecaba was one million six hundred thousand pounds ; of which one- 
half of the expenses and profits belong to the labourers, 

** | visited the cottages of the colonists, about one mile from the manor. 
As I passed along, I was constantly saluted by cheerful Swiss and German 
workmen, some of whom were surrounded by noisy and joyous fair-headed 
children, who capered about with as much life and glee as if at the foot of 
the Hartz or in the valleys of the Oberland. bg bd * 

‘The larger portion of the colonists were Roman Catholics; but I did 
not leave before every opportunity was atforded for their obtaining the 
Scriptures both in Portuguese and German. 

**Some of the colonists have thriven remarkably, having in five years’ 
time gained five and seven thousand milreis (2500 dollars and 3500 dollars), 
The state of morals was certainly most creditable when comparing it with 
that of the countries whence they came. From 1847 to ’55, (the period of 
my visit,) among several hundred labourers of the humblest classes of Ger- 
man and Swiss not an illegitimate child had been born, ‘The Vergueiros 
encourage the marriage institution as not only essential to purity but for 
the interest of both planter and colonist. There are now about one thou- 
sand European workmen, including children. 

- Yoecaba is a small plantation, containing but five or six square miles; 
but near by the V.s possess a fazenda not so well cultivated but three times 
At Angelica they own a new plantation, well adapted to the cul- 
ilitherto Blacks 
have been employed upon this large estate; but it is the intention of the 
proprietor to introduce as soon as possible free White labourers. I de- 
manded of Sr. Luiz Vergueiro if it were mere philanthropy which prompted 
their efforts to introduce free labour, He replied, most promptly and de- 
cidedly, *‘ We find the labour of a man who has a will of his own, and inte- 
rests at stake, vastly more profitable than slave labour.’ ’’ 

In addition to this large admixture of Portuguese and German 
there are the numerous stray individuals of almost 
every country who make their way to Brazil, and some tinges 
of Indian blood. The Negro clement will probably be large. 
The Brazilian Slave-trade was abolished in 1850; and Mr. 
Fletcher thinks that not only does the Government desire its sup- 
pression, but that the practice is effectually put down, Slavery 
exists, but the facilities for emancipation are considerable. The 
free Coloured men have no open opposition to encounter, though 
possibly a little secret feeling ; but they form an important class 
of society. 

‘** In Brazil everything is in favour of freedom ; and such are the facilities 
for the slave to emancipate himself, and, when emancipated, if he possess 
the proper qualifications, to ascend to higher eminences than those of a mer: 
free Black, that ‘fuit’ will be written against slavery in this empire before 
another half-century rolls around. Some of the most intelligent men that I 
met with in Brazil—men educated at Paris and Coimbra—were of African 
Thus, if aman have freedom, money, 


as large. 


| and merit, no matter how black may be his skin, no place in socicty is re- 


a considerable and growing commerce; many of her sons are | 


very enlightened and enterprising men—active in reforming 
abuses, and advancing the country in education, science, and 
industry. The Emperor is not only remarkable among sove- 


reigns but even among men for his liberal views and his various | 


acquirements, chiefly of a scientific and practical kind. The 
constitution is liberal, the government quite as liberal as the 


evils which Romanism and the old Portuguese system of rule 


entailed upon the country, a good deal has been done, and more | 


is in prospect. The future seems to promise rather a cosmopoli- 
tan than an Iberian people. There are many “ varicties ” of In- 
dian and Negro blood; foreign merchants and traders are settling 
in the country, perhaps even a few of Anglo-Saxon race, The 
considerable increase of population is from immigration, which 
appears to be encouraged upon an extensive scale, and with a 

eoretical principle as the basis, though often defeated in prac- 
tice. No fewer than seventeen colonies have been founded by 
Government on a systematic plan, and twenty-four by private 
efforts. Of these twenty-four, twenty are prosperous ; of the seven- 
teen founded by the State, only four fall under that category. 
But whether the colonies succeed or fail as a whole, or individual 

* Brazil and the Brazilians, Portrayed in Historical and Descriptive Sketches. 
By the Reverend D. P. Kidder, D.D., and Reverend J. C. Fletcher. Dlustrated 
= hundred and fifty Engravings. Published by Childs and Peterson, Philadel- 
phia; and Triibner, London, 


| of Sr. F. Paulo Brito—is owned and directed by a Mulatto. 


fused him. It is surprising also to observe the ambition and the advancement 
of some of these men with Negro blood in their veins, The National Library 
furnishes not only quict rooms, large tables, and plenty of books to the seek- 
ers after knowledge, but pens and paper are supplied to such as desire these 
aids to their studies. Some of the closest students thus occupied are Mulat- 
toes. The largest and most successful printing establishment in Rio—that 

In the colleges, 
the medical, law, and theological schools, there is no distinction of colour. 


- . | onset nee duattted that ec is a certai a 10 Means 
peo le; and though much has yet to be done in remedying the | It must, however, be admitt hat there is a certain though by no mean 


strong prejudice existing all over the land in favour of men of pure Whit 
] t 
lescent. 

‘ By the Brazilian laws, a slave can go before a magistrate, hav 
fixed, and can purchase himself; and 1 was informed that a man of 
endowments, even if he had been a slave, would be debarred from no ofticial 
station, however high, unless it might be that of Imperial Senator. 


‘Vea, it is well known, has been long cultivated in the botanical 


C . 
» his price 
mental 


gardens at Rio; but the attempts to produce it as an article of 


| commerce failed, and its agricultural cultivation languished. Of 


late years, more skilful and careful efforts have been attended 
with greater success. The following is trom the Southern voyage 
of Mr. Fletcher, and from the district of the Vergueiro planta- 
tions, 

“Between Santos and San Paulo, near San Bernardo, I saw large and 
productive tea-plantations. ‘The manner of its culture differs but little from 
that adopted in China. Tea is raised from the seed, which, being preserved 
in brown sugar, can be transported to any portion of the country. Thes¢ 
little tea-balis are planted in beds, and then, in the manner of cabbage- 
plants, are transported to the field and placed five feet apart. The shrubs 
are kept very clean by the hoe, or by the plough, which, though a recent 
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introduction, has on some plantations been eminently successful for this 


ar The shrubs are never allowed to attain a height of more than four feet ; 
and the leaves are considered ready for picking the third year after planting. 
The culture, the gathering, and the preparation of tea, are not difficult, and 
children are profitably and efficiently employed in the various modes of 
arranging it for market. The apparatus used is very simple ; consisting of 
1. Baskets, in which the leaves are deposited when collected; 2. Carved 
framework, on which they are rolled, one by one ; 3. Open ovens, or large 
metallic pars, in which the tea is dried by means of a fire beneath. Wo- 
men and children gather the leaves and carry them to the ovens; where 
slave men are engaged in keeping up the fire, stirring, pees, coe roll- 
ing the tea, which operations are all that it requires before packing it in 
boxes for home sale or for exportation to the neighbouring provinces. 

“The tea-plant is a hardy shrub, and can be cultivated in almost any 

rtion of Brazil, though it is a better adapted to the South, where 
as prevail, and which it resists. left to itself in the Tropies, it will 
soon run up toatree. The coffee-tree requires rich and new soil, and a 
warm climate unknown to frosts; but the tea-plant will flourish in any soil, 
Dr. —, who visited various portions of China, is of the opinion that the 
Cha can be grown in any part of the United States from Pennsylvania to the 
Mexican Gulf. There are not many varieties of the plant, as is often sup- 

sed ; black and green teas being merely the leaves of the same tree obtained 
at different seasons of the year. The flavour is sometimes varied, as that of 
wines from the same species of grape grown on different soils. The plant is 
not deciduous, as in China, and in Brazil is gathered from March to July, 
which in the Northern hemisphere would correspond to the interval between 
September and January. a digs * Rae 

*‘ Formerly the cultivators said that if they could obtain sixteen cents 
per pound wholesale, it would be as remunerative as coffee. In 1855, 
twenty cents for the poorer article could be obtained ; and for superior qua- 
lities (the greater — of the crop) forty cents per pound wholesale was 
readily commanded. The demand for it is constantly increasing. When 
rightly prepared, it is not inferior to that imported from China, Much, in- 
deed, of the tea sold in the province of San Paulo as Cha da India has merely 
made the sea-voyage from Santos to Rio de Janeiro, and there, after being 
packed in Chinese boxes, is sent back to the Paulistas as the genuine aro- 
matic leaf from the Celestial Empire. J have seen foreigners in Brazil who 
esteemed themselves connoisseurs in tea deceived by the best Cha Nacional.” 

Among the other advantages of Brazil, our authors consider 
it a very attractive place for excursionists. They will see the 
finest bay in the world—tiner even than Naples ; there is a healthy 
climate, not very hot, for the heat is tempered by the sea and 
land breezes ; coolness and fine views are attainable on the moun- 
tain heights in the vicinity of Rio; the winter is never cold. 
The vegetable and animal wonders of Brazil have long rendered 
the country the paradise of naturalists. The gigantic palms, 
and many other wonders of Tropical vegetation, we vaguely be- 
lieve in, on the principle of “omne ignotum”; but fancy a 
grove of sensitive plants! 

**On the branches sing bright-plumaged birds, that seem, in the early 


THE SPECTATOR. 








morning, to call on the sensitive plant trees to awake from their night's | 


slumber. It was, indeed, hard for me to realize that the little sensitive 
plant which I had looked upon at home as among the most delicate of exot- 
ics is here reproduced in almost giant forms. Its family abounds in Brazil ; 
and the grove that surrounds the residence of Mr. M. is actually composed 
of trees which quietly fold their leaves in eo at vespers, only to be 
awakened by the morning sun and the singing-birds.”’ 

Formerly the hotels in Rio, as in other sea-ports of America— 
and for that matter in many parts of Europe—were few and bad. 
That is now changed, even in the country. Besides the smaller 


tavern or hotel, there are boarding-houses, kept by Americans, on | 


a large scale, situated amid unrivalled scenery. Steamers like 


those in the Thames run every half-hour across the Bay of Rio. | 
Here are the prices of hotels, im a number of places out of the | 


capital. 

“In addition to its commercial importance, it [Porto das Caixas] is dis- 
tinguished as the fi mily -residence of the Visconde de Itaborahy, Senhor 
Joaquin José Roderigues Torres.) The traveller will here find a very good 
hospedaria, (inn,) kept by a Frenchman ; whose prices, though not so mode- 
rate as in the interior of the country, may, with other expenses, be interest- 
ing to voyageurs who may come after me. I find in my note-book the fol- 
lowing entry for myself and companion. ‘ Hospedaria de M. Boulanger.— 
Two dinners, two cand s, two beds, coffee for two, two breakfasts, and the 
stabling of two mules,—7 mil 200 reis,’ (equal to about sixteen English shill- 
ings.) 

** At the excellent boarding-house of Mr. Lowenroth, at Nova Fribourgo, 
you pay 2 dollars (one dollar) per diem for everything. At Canta Gallo, 
thirty miles farther in the interior, I paid 6 mil (thirteen and sixpence Eng- 
lish) per diem, for myself, guide, and three mules. At Pedro Schott’s, (a 
regular téte noire chalet of rude construction,) situated in a wild secluded 
spot half-way between the bay and Nova Fribourgo, for two dinners, two beds, 
two lights, and the stabling of two mules,—4 mil 500 reis, (ten shillings 
and twopence). At Constantia and at Petropolis you pay 4 mil (nine shil- 
lings) per diem ; the price 
must be remarked, however, that wine is never extra, and, as this is ob- 
tained at a che ap rate direct from Lisbon and Oporto, it is placed upon 
every table. On going into the fertile province of Minas-Geraes, I found 
that for myself and company we were charged at Petropolis 16 mil, 
(nearly nine dollars,) and the next night at a little inn called Ribeirao 
we paid for the accommodations 4 mil (two dollars and twenty 
cents.) Upon the sca-coast I have always found the living expensive to 
the foreigner; farther in the interior the prices diminish, At the Ponta do 
Jundiahi, in the province of S. Paulo, dinner for myself and guide, and 
feed for three animals, thi price was but 1 mil 500 reis (three shillings and 
fivepence English),”’ 

Finally, Brazil can be reached from England by the “ pleasant- 
est” route that is known in ocean-navigation: but Mr. Fletcher 
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MR, WILLIAM SMITH’S THORNDALE,* 
In form, this book is a medley of phil ical romance and spe- 
culative discussion, set in a framework of a common kind, 
Thorndale, the principal writer and reporter, is a young man 
of B ges connexions, sufficient competence, scholarly tastes, but 
little active energy. Indulging a love for his cousin Winifred, 
hopeless on account of the difference in their fortunes and posi- 
tions, and feeling that professional success, even if he attained it, 
would not forward his suit, Thorndale declines to enter upon 
busy life, and withdraws to speculative study and distant ob- 
servation of the scientific and philosophical world. Retirement 
does not shield him from consumption, and he retreats to a lonely 
villa near Naples, to die. During his slow decline, he occupies 


| himself in writing this ‘ Conflict of Opinions” ; which consists 


of a brief autobiography, many miscellaneous reflections, various 
reminiscences, and 2 ocr chiefly between Thorndale and two 
friends, Clarence an artist, and Seckendorf a German physician 
and physiologist. A few slight stories are intermingled with the 
disquisitional matter; and Clarence adds “ the Confession of 
Faith of an Eclectic and Utopian Philosopher,” which is in reality 
an attempted exposition of cosmogony, metaphysics, and the pro- 

ress of society. The whole of these writings are supposed to be 

iscovered by the editor in a despatch-box on a visit he pays to 
the house in which Thorndale died, before it had been occupied 
by a new tenant. 

The idea of the framework is commonplace enough, and the 
different forms into which the matter is east are not very remark- 
able. These forms, however, answer the purpose of relieving a 
mass of speculative opinions or mere ‘ thoughts,” by breaking 
them down into distinct divisions, and varying the sameness of 
discussion by presenting it in different aspects, each having some 
appropriateness to the nature of the themes. The more frag- 
mentary opinions are connected with Thorndale’s sojourn at the 
villa, and seem written down as an escape from loneliness, Some 
religious discussions, anda rather sharp attack upon the harsh 
manner in which a conscientious sceptic is treated by the re- 
spectable world, are embodied in the story of a college friend who 
has sought refuge in Romanism and become a Cistercian monk. 
The more rationalistic or anti-utopian views of life are maintained 
by Seckendorf; the continuous philosophy and the philosophical 
survey of man’s progress take the form of regular narrative. 
This last is almost the only part of the book that is not more or 
less fragmentary. 

Great elegance of style, much nice perception and some dra- 
matic exhibition of character, with thoughts very frequently both 
new and original, constitute the literary merit of the book. The 
raw nf proper strikes us as being less to be commended, Many 
of the subjects, indeed, cannot be handled satisfactorily in the 
way of proof, because they touch upon religion, metaphysics, and 
other questions that do not admit of strict proof. Mr. Smith 
seems not more speculative than others, but too speculative in his 
own way ; a kind of irregular practitioner in philosophy, who has 
not taken his degree. 

The most interesting subject of Thorndale as a whole is the 
“Confession of Faith” already alluded to. The parts which 
treat of the progress of individual man and of society seem at the 
outset to enter upon a very important inquiry, — the deve- 
lopment of individual mind, and the influence which one mind 
exercises upon others, till particular discoveries, gradually spread- 
ing, become a general property and constitute a stage in civiliza- 
tion. Unluckily, it soon appears that the individual progress 


| refers to metaphysics, not to intellectual history ; the growth and 


formation of the human mind from mere sensations up to the 


| moral sentiments and the materiality or immateriality of its 


| nature are the subject of the inquiry, 


In like manner, the de- 
velopment of society is treated rather abstractedly in its different 
eras than historically as regards the condition of the people and 
the progress of society. In this part, however, there are some good 


| political thoughts, and, it strikes us, some profound inductions, 


To illustrate one of these—the speculation on the origin, advan- 


' tages, and endurance of slavery—we must go back, not to the 


of a first-class hotel in the United States. It | 


pronounces this judgment ‘after having sailed on many seas,”— | 


an experience that may be wanting to some who might adopt his 
advice and differ from’ his conclusion as to the pleasantness. 

he practical topies we have touched upon are only a few of 
those which may be found in the volume. There is in it too much 
of flowery description, end a good many things are not new ; but 
there is a large amount of fresh information on a variety of im- 
portant subjects connected with “ Brazil and the Brazilians.” 


SS 


beginning of Thorndale’s reflections, but to the introduction 
itself. 

** Measures which will really contribute to the progress of society are 
always identical with those which will promote the welfare of the existing 
generation. From order, order proceeds; {from prosperity, prosperity, 
We never really advance the future by bringing confusion into the present ; 
and he who talks of sacrificing the present to the future, has yet to learn the 
first elements of his subject. The best government for your own gencration, 
were it a Turkish despotism, is also the government which will best pro- 
mote the future welfare of your country ; the best faith for your own gene- 
ration, were it Catholicism as seen in Mexico and Peru, will be the faith 
most conducible to the progress of generations yet to come. Each age, in 
working out truth and prosperity for itself, is working for posterity; and 
this is the only way in which it can work for posterity at all.” 

Five hundred pages onward, this axiom is used to explain 
many of the seeming and some perhaps of the real paradoxes of 
society regarded from limited points of view. Slavery, for in- 
stance, is one of those puzzles. As an institution, we find it every- 


' where in history ; though it is not only an evil in itself, but 


opposed to all abstract ideas of right and justice. ~~ Mr, 
Smith, it was necessary to the development of society, Having 
traced its existence to war, or rather to an improvement in war 
that enslaved the enemy instead of killing him, the author pro- 
ceeds to show how slavery further contributed to progress. 

* Thorndale ; or inions. y William Smith, Author of “ Athel- 
BF ny maby | olf oriethice,”” ee Published by Blackwood and 


Sons. 
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“Unless one man had posscased the power to coerce many others to work 
for him, in order to please his tastes and desires, there would have been no 
industry but of that Kind which each man practised for his own wants and 
those of his family. These being satisfied according to some rude standard, 
industry would have remained stationary. The simplest arts only would 
have been practised, and probably in the rudest manner. To perceive this, 
we have only to ask ourselves, For whose benetit would any of those arts 
have been first practised or attempted, wherein the efforts of several men are 
required for the production of that which only one can possess or enjoy ? 

‘*Take the tent, or the habitation, for an instance. You wish to pass be- 
yond that rude stage of the art of building in which cach family builds for 


itself, builds some structure that just suffices for shelter—you wish to pass | 


from the hut to the house. Now, it is evident that it would require the la- 
bour of many men to build one much larger and superior house than those 
which each man had contrived to raise for himself. ‘The task would never 
be entered on—the wish could never arise—the requisite combination of la- 
bour would never have been brought about—unless one man had been in the 
condition to compel others to work for him. That combination of the labour 
of many for a common purpose, which is so much extolled by the political 
economist under the name of ‘ division of labour,’ was first brought about 
by the power of one man over others—in short, by slavery. And that im- 
portant office of the ‘capitalist,’ the supplying food to a labourer occupied 
about other work than the procuring of food for himself, was first performed 
by the owner of many s'aves, and the proprietor of the corn for which he 
neither ploughed nor sowed. It was the power of a despotic master which 
united multitudes in a common labour, It was the wish or the caprice of 
such a master that raised the standard of production in any art. If the ob- 
ject to be constructed is of a complicated character—as a house or a palace 
—this would necessarily lead to that division of labour wherein each one 
limits himself to some specific part of a general task. It is the slave-owner 
who has the key of the granary, and he necessariiy is the first capitalist ; 
but he sustains the part very imperfectly, since he employs his capital only 
for himself. 

“The reason why we find that an agricultural population takes so great 
a stride in advance of one that lives by the chase is, that those who possess 
and cultivate land can have slaves who cultivate it for them, The owners 
of such land can gather themselves together for common defence in fortitied 
places. The city can originate amongst them. Men subsisting by the 
chase could not have slaves ; for unless the master supported his own slave, 
he must give him a degree of personal liberty altogether incompatible with 
a state of servitude, And accordingly we find, that amidst such people, the 
arts, after obtaining a certain point, rest stationary. Some practice of bar- 
ter and exchange may lead to so much ‘division of labour,’ that one man 
may make bows and arrows, and another go to the chase with them, repay- 
ing the maker of the bow with a portion of the produce of his chase. But 
no design could be entered on for the production, by many, of what only 
one or a few can enjoy—as a large house, elaborate furniture, splendid 
trappings, armour, and the like. Only a despotic power can effect this. A 
subsequent era of society will reap all the Benefit of the labour and inge- 
nuity which was in the first instance foreed into existence by an arbitrary 
will, and the very arts thus rudely fostered will aid in producing a better 
organization of society. It is thus one era prepares for the next.”’ 

Extracts of a similar kind to those we have quoted could easily 
be multiplied, though no doubt encumbered in the original with 
matter of a diffused and speculative kind. Enough has been said 
to indicate the scope and character of the book, and those who 
take an interest in this kind of inquiry can readily procure it. 





ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF POE AND BRYANT. 

Iv the Annuals are not dead and gone individually, they are ex- 
tinct as a class of literature ; but the genial feelings they grati- 
fied, the memorials “ in memoriam” they often gave rise to, and 
last, though perhaps not least, the purchasing spirit they in- 
duced, were all too good things to let perish. Hence, for some 
years various substitutes for the old gift-books have been pro- 
duced, which might not make so much of an effort towards what 
is called ‘high art ” as the Annuals, but which exhibit a larger 
amount of mechanical skill in ornamental typography and deco- 
rative binding. In the literature they are of far greater value, if 
not characterized by the ‘last new novelty ” principle. Indeed, 
some of them have been so excellent in literary merit that they 
were already familiar to most readers. 

In the two works which Messrs. Low have at present selected 
to publish as Gift-books, there is a very considerable amount of 
literary attraction, with more of novelty than much English 

try of equal merit would possess, from the fact of both writers 


ing Americans. The works of Poe, and still more of Bryant, | 


are accessible enough in this country, having, we believe, been 
reprinted more than once; but they have not so much popu- 
larity as an English poet of equal date and merit, to whose works 
no copyright was attached. Indeed, several of our best gift-books 
are by American authors, their want of copyright giving the Eng- 
lish publisher an adyantage ; so that national selfishness is not all 
national gain. 


Of the two volumes, we think that of Poe the best, though, 
for several reasons, perhaps not the best adapted for a gift- 
book. Besides poetry, there is some suggestive prose. Thus, 
the poems are preceded by a biographical notice of the way- 
ward genius and psychological puzzle, which, though telling 
no new facts, (as was not to be expected,) contains some 
acute if paradoxical remarks on the biographies of pocts, 
and some very nice criticism on the character of Poe. Moreover, 
there is attached to the poems a lecture on poetry, which is inte- 
resting in itself, but more interesting for the indications it gives 
of the lecturer’s mind. Perhaps for general, certainly for do- 
mestic reading, Poe is not so well adapted as Bryant. He has 
less variety of subjects; those subjects are more limited in their 
range, and more singular in their nature; but he is a rarer and 
indeed a greater genius. Poe stands as much alone among verse- 

* The Poetical Works of Edgar Allan Poe, with Original Memoir, Tlustrated 
by F. R. Pickersgill, R.A., John Tenniel, Birket Foster, Felix Darley, Jasper Crop- 
sey, P. Duggan, Percival Skelton, and A. M. Madot. Published by Low and Son. 

Poems by William Cullen Bryant. Collected and arranged by the Author. 
Illustrated with seventy-one Engravings, by the Brothers Dalziel, from Drawings 
by eminent Artiste, Published by Low and Son, 
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| writers as Salvator Rosa among painters ; though the poet does 
not, we think, reach so high a degree of excellence as the painter, 
However wild or gloomy Rosa might be, he was still of this 
world, Poe was ghastly or supernatural, not so much in the way 
| of superstition as of science: he would consider a charnalhous, 
| half in the spirit of a monkish ascetic, half in the spirit of on 
anatomist ; but he did not look for common ghosts. When he left 
| the ghastly, he generally took to the dreamy; though there wag 
| throughout some trace of human interest connected with the feel- 
|ings of the poet, rather regretful for something past, than re- 
morseful for anything repented of, with a strong hopefulness of 
a future heaven, though he might never reach it, but a heaven 
of a sentimental if not a sensuous kind, In his best-known and 
most popular poems, there is little trace of what may be called 
a human story,—that is, common persons, common incidents, or 
strong passions; for Poe’s poetical love is, strange to say it, ethe- 
real, 

The execution tallies with the subject. A mastery over lan- 
guage Poe undoubtedly possessed, and he had a fine ear for verse, 
though his metre was not uniformly well chosen. Still he did 
not greatly outshine other writers in the mere force of his diction 
or the melody of his versification ; while he must rank below 
many. His effects were produced by the fitness of his expression 
to his subject. The versification of ‘‘The Raven,” considered 
by itself, is not attractive for its metre; and the verse, so far from 
being forceful or felicitous, could be mechanically excelled by 
many poetasters. The effect arises from the perfect harmony of 
the whole; even the shortcomings in prosody combine aptly with 
the strange, half-mysterious, half-grotesque characteristics of the 
poem. Told by any other man in any other way, ‘The Raven” 
would have been ilat or absurd: as it is, some readers may sus- 
pect that the author is Sardonically laughing in his sieeve. 

This subjection of the real to the wildly imaginative could not 
in Poe be ascribed to want of knowledge. He had as much ex- 
perience of a certain kind of life and human nature as most au- 
thors ; for, besides his rather wide acquaintance with meu at home, 
he is supposed to have wandered over great part of Europe ; at least 
he started to fight tor the Greeks, and turned up at St. Petersburg, 
in his wonted state of destitution. No doubt, his genius impelled 
him to the strange and mysterious, as well in prose as in verse ; 
but we see irom his lecture on “ the Poetical Principle” that he 
had peculiar ideas on poetry, which, though they could not have 
made him the poet he was, were influential in directing his course 
of thought, and perhaps of shutting out many things from his 
observation. In his opinion, a poem should on no account be longer 
than a reader could peruse without flagging at a sitting. If 
otherwise, there might be poetry, or a succession of poems, as in 
Paradise Lost, but not a poem. The modern notion, that poetry 
should be, as he expresses it, “ didactic”’—aiming to inculcate 
truth—he terms a ~<a palpably false.” It might be thought 
that he was confounding the universal truth of nature with logical, 
scientific, or particular truth, did he not extend the idea far be- 
yond this limitation, denying that the reflection of nature even 
In verse is poetry, however truthfully it may be accomplished. 

**He who shall simply sing, with however glowing enthusiasm, or with 
however vivi truth of description, of the sights, and sounds, and odours, 


trutl 
and colours, : 

















rd sentiments, which greet 4/1) in common with all mankind, 
—he, I say, has yet failed to prove his divine title. There is still a some- 
thing in the distance which he has been unable to attain. We have still a 
thirst unquenchable, to allay which he has not shown us the crystal springs.” 

This ‘‘ something ” he considers to be “beauty”; for although 
perfect beauty, like any other perfection, is unattainable by man, 
yet the very striving after it produces an effect. This theory, 
which he develops at length, explains much that would otherwise 
seem singular in his poetry; though we do not know that he was 
peculiarly lucky in attaining the “ beauty” he speaks of. 

Perhaps, too, it throws some light upon his lite, which every- 
body knows was in sad contrast to his verse. Conceiving the 
notion that moral or any other truth had nothing to do with 
poetry, he might fancy it had nothing to do with the poet— 
if there was not a species of insanity lurking in his consti- 
tution. The author of the biographical notice prefixed to this 
edition is of opinion that it was rather psychological deficiency 
than constitutional derangement, though both his parents were 
irregular persons, to say nothing more. 
all the poets whose lives have been a puzzle and a mystery to the 
world, there is no one more difficult to be understood than Edgar Allan 
Poe. It is impossible to carry in the mind a double idea of a man, and to 
believe him to be both a saint and a fend; yet such is the embarrassment 
felt by those who have first read the poemis of this strange being, and then 
read any of the biographies of him which pretend to anything like an ac- 
curate account of his life. Like his own Raven, he is, to his readers ‘ bird 
or fiend,’ they know not which. Buta close study of his works will reveal 
the fact which may serve in some degree to remove this embarrassment, that 
there is nowhere discoverable in them a consciousness ef moral responsi- 
bility. They are full of the subtilties of passion, of grief, despair, and 
longing, but they contain nothing that dictates a sense of moral rectitude. 
They are the productions of one whose religion was a worship of the Beau- 
tiful, and who knew no beauty but thot which was purely sensuous. There 
were but two kinds of beauty for him, and they were Form and Colour. 
He revelled in an ideal world of perfect shows, and was made wretched by 
any imperfections of art. The Leonore whose loss he deplored was a being 
fair to the eye, a beautiful creature, like Undine, without a soul. With 
this key to the character of the poet, there is no difficulty in fully com- 

rehending the strange inconsistencies, the baseness and nobleness, which 
is wayward life exhibited.” 

A similar contrast was exhibited between his temper, which 
Was quarrelsome to an extraordinary degree, and his manners an 
habits, which are thus described. 

‘*In person Edgar Allan Poe was slight, and hardly of the medium height ; 
his motions were quick and nervous, his air was abstracted, and his 
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He never laughed, and revely 


countenance generally serious and pale. I ud rerely 

: but in conversation he was vivacious, earnest, and respectful ; 

red generally under restraint, as though guarding 
ued passion, yet his manners were engaging, and he 
confidence and kind feelings of those with whom 
and there were a few who knew him long 
and intimately who could never believe that he was ever otherwise than the 
pleasant, intelligent, respectful, and earnest companion he appeared to 
them. Though he was at times so reckless and profligate in his conduct, 
and so indifferent to external proprieties, he was generally scrupulously 
exact in everything he did. e dressed with extreme neatness and per- 
fectly good taste, avoiding all ornaments and everything of a bizarre 
appearance. He was painfully alive to all imperfections of art; anda false 
shyae, an ambiguous sentence, or even a typographical error, threw him 
into an ecstasy of passion. It was this sensitiveness to all artistic imper- 
fections, rather than any malignity of feeling, which made his criticisms 
so severe, and procured him a host of enemies among persons towards 
whom he never entertained any personal ill-will. He criticized his own 
productions with the same severity that he exercised towards the writings 
of others; and all his poems, though he sometimes represented them as 
offsprings of a sudden inspiration, were the work of elaborate study. His 
handwriting was always neat and singularly uniform ; and his manuscripts 
were invariably on long slips of paper about four inches wide, which he 
never folded, but always made intoaroll. Nothing he ever did had the 
appearance of haste or ‘slovenliness, and he preserved with religious care 
every scrap he had ever written, and every letter he ever received; so that 
he léft behind him the amplest materials for the composition of his literary 


life.’”’ 


The difference between Bryant and Poe is great. While Poe 
pushes originality into strangeness, Bryant, if not common to a 
fault, has little in style that distinguishes him from many other 
writers ; and the style itself is not of the highest kind, belonging 
to that conventionally elegant manner which formed the model 
of the early Annual poets and characterized their time. As al- 
ready observed, Bryant has the widest range of subjects; not that 
Poe is limited in his themes, but he treats them in compliance 
with his own genius or his poetical theory, while Bryant follows 
the requirements of his topics. The great advantage of Bryant, to 
those readers who cannot rest satistied with the critical, is the 

urity of his moral range and the extent of his sympathies. 

Jhether he deals with history or individual man, with the beau- 
ties of nature or the wild denizens of air, or earth, or water, some 
kindly feeling is displayed, some grateful thanks well out, or 
some moral lesson is inculcated; with which latter task Poe con- 
ceived that poetry had nothing to do. The New World character 
of many of his themes has a novelty for English readers almost 
in the way of information as well as freshness, The natural ap- 
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| may be raised to this early work of Ochlenschlager. 


sarances of the seasons, of vegetation, especially the early and | 


ate vegetation, of the living creatures that animate the landscape, 
and the Red Indian themes, not only carry us to a new world but 
present us with the essence of its botany and other natural sci- 
ences. Yet all is pervaded by a spirit of reverent utility and 
moral truth. See how the flight of the wild-fow] leads him to 
read a lesson. 
“TO A WATER-FOWL, 
Whither, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day 
Far through their rosy depths dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way ? 
Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly seen against the crimson sky, 
Thy figure floats along. 
Seek’st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 
Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean side ? 
There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast, 
The desert and illimitable air,— 
Lone wandering, but not lost. 
All day thy wings have fanned 
At that far height the cold thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 
And soon that toil shall end; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows ; reeds shall bend 
Soon o’er thy sheltered nest. 
Thou'rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart. 
He who from zone to zone 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain dight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone 
Will lead my steps aright.” 

In point of artistic illustration, Bryant fares far the better of 
the two. This is partly in the nature of things. The more ab- 
normal and asigiaal a poet is, the more impossible it is te ‘* illus- 
trate” his poems with any of the true afflatus ; and the strain laid 
upon the illustrators sinks them, unless they are very powerful 
men indeed, below not only the poct’s level, but their own. In 

$ case, however, there is also definite individual superiority in 
the artists and engravers who have illustrated Bryant. Messrs. 
Pickersgill, Tennicl, and Birket Foster, are common to both 
volumes; but Messrs, Clayton, Harvey, Weir, and Thomas and 
Edward Dalzicl, on the side of Bryant, outweigh their competitors 
on the side of Poe, The brothers Dalziel, too, are unrivalled at 
the present day as engravers of delicate handling and effect. Mr. 
Foster’s landscapes to Bryant are perhaps the most elegant and 
masterly he has produce ; a result which may be partly due to 
the thorough un erstanding now established between him and his 
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engravers. Mr, Edward Dalziel, whom we do not remember to 
have met before as a designer, promises excellently, with ex- 
perience. Among the Poe illustrators, Mr. Madot, also new to 
this branch of art, bids fairly too. Messrs. Darley and Cropsey, 
and we fancy Messrs. Duggan and Skelton, are American artists, 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Tue publications of the week indicate a revival in “the trade,” after as 
long an autumn torpor as any we remember. For two months the re- 
viewer has been mainly dependent on American books, or on “ special- 
ties’ of business or individual objects. The publications of the present 
week are almost all of a home and trade character. “ Tiger-Shooting in 
India” is a genuine British sport, which few other people would volun- 
tarily undertake; moreover, it is very popular to read about. “ The 
Ethics of Aristotle,’ with illustrations by essays and notes, is rather the 











work of a well-trained scholar than a public-secking author. The 
late Mr. Blunt’s “ Lectures on the Right Use of the carl y Fathers,” 
though probably rather professional, is a book for many. “ Wino” isa 


subject for all times and places, even if taking somewhat of an abstract 
form. Miss Brewster's Letters apparently give a pleasant if superficial 
account of a sojourn at Cannes, and of the journey thither. 

Books. 

Tiger-Shooting in Jndia ; being an Account of Hunting Experiences on Foot in 
Rajpootana, during the Hot Seasons from 1850 to 1854. By William Rice, 
Lieut. 25th Regiment Bombay N.1., and late Captain Turkish Contingent. 
With twelve Plates in Chromolithography, from Sketches by the Author. 

The Ethics of Aristotle ; Ulustrated with Essays and Notes, by Sir Alexander 
Grant, Bart., M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. In two volumes, 
Volume the first, containing Essays on the Ethics of Aristotle, 

The Right Use of the Barly Fathers: two Series of Lectures delivered in the 
University of Cambridge, By the Reverend J, J, Blunt, B.D., late Margaret 
Professor of Divinity. 

The Chemistry of Wine. By G. J. Mulder, Professor of Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Utrecht. Edited by H. Bence Jones, M.D., F.R.S., Physician to 
St. George’s Hospital. 

Letters from Cannes and Nice. Wy Margaret Maria Brewster, Author of 
“Work; or Plenty to Do, and How to Do it,” Xe. Llhustrated by a Lady, 

Debit and Credit : a Novel. By Gustav Freytag. From the Original, with the 
sanction of the Author. By Mrs. Malcolm, 

Debit and Credit, Translated from the German of Gustav Freytag, by L. C. C, 
With a Preface by Christian Charles Josias Bunsen, D.D., D.C.L., D.Ph, In 
two volumes, 

By Georgiana M, Craik. In three volumes. 
a Novel, By the Author of “ The Secret Marriage,” 


Riverston. 
Seymour and his Friends: 
Iu three volumes. 


Aladdin, or the Wonderful Lamp: a Dramatic Poem. By Adam 
Oehlenschlager. ‘Tyvanslated by Theodore Martin.—Various objections 
In the first place, 
Aladdin is scarecly well adapted for dramatic treatment, unless in the 
way of spectacle or some similar form; for the attempt to transfer the 
gorgeous wonders of Oriental imagination, magic art, and supernatural 
power, from regular narrative to ** stage directions,” is an obvious and 
The Northern poet knew no more of Eastern tone and 
spirit than could be gathered from the travels and translations of his day, 
which was little indeed. Hence, his manners are either purely European, 
as the street boys with whom Aladdin at first associates, or they exhibit 
about as true an idea of the Oriental character as the “ Saracen’s Head” 
sign-board did of the Oriental face. There is also a dragging prolixity 
about the author, which, if not altogether Continental, distinguishes the 
modern Germans and Scandinavians. Spite of all drawbacks, however, 
the story is so told as to excite the reader's interest ; and the thoughts, 
whether images, sentiments, or of a quiet humour, are clearly conceived. 
These merits Mr. Martin has retained in his translation; and he has 
judiciously retrenched some of the prolixity. The ar he has hardly 
reached, whether in the blank verse dialogue or in the lyrics freely in- 
terspersed in this ‘* Dramatic Poem.” 

John H. Steggall: a Real History of a Suffolk Man, Narrated by 
Himself. Edited by the Author of ‘* Margaret Catchpole.’”—The main 
incident in this life is a running away from school and an encounter 
with a family of gipsies. These gipsies, however, turn out to be onl 
half-gipsies after all; for the father, it seems, is a real squire, who too 
to vagabondage owing to family differences. Master Steggall’s life 
under the greenwood tree was not long; for Gibson, the head of the 
party, is accused of murder within four-and-twenty hours after Master 


| Steggal!l receives his protection, and is committed to gaol in company 


with his protégé. ‘The innocence of Gibson is soon established ; but the 
short confinement undermines his health, and he dies in prison, haying 
previously given a sketch of his life to his companion. 

The autobiographer’s picture of gipsy life and character is not with- 
out interest, if we could be quite certain that old age, looking back for 
some sixty years, has not thrown a roseate hue over the romance of boy- 
hood, and perhaps added something ; for it is unlikely that the dialogues 
should be exactly remembered after such a lapse of time. The remainder 
of the life is not very remarkable. The writer was returned to his 
parents, and sent to another school; he then studied as a surgeon, and 
sailed as medical officer of a South Sea whaler. On his return, his 
friends procured him a cadetship in the East India Company's service ; 
but his health could not stand the climate. He subsequently entered 
the church; and has existed the greater portion of his threescore years 
and cight (1789—1857) as a curate, ot passing rich on sixty pounds a 
year. 

The Metropolis of the Water Cure. By a Restored Invalid.—One of 
the many books descriptive of the curative effects of hydropathy, and of 
life at a hydropathic establishment ; but very far from being one of the 
best. The “ metropolis” of the title is Malvern; the establishment this 
writer visited was that of Dr. Grindrod. Like other books with a 
similar object, it gives an account of the treatment, and the effects upon 
the feelings and the health; but in a sketchy semi-dramatic manner, 
This literary character is in- 
creased by the introduction of legends, as well as by topographical mat- 
ter, done in a littérateur-like way. 

Lives of Good Servants, By the Author of “Mary Powell.”—This 
little book ‘makes no literary pretensions,” nor has it any ; though it 
will doubtless answer the purpose designed by the author-compiler, 
teaching domestics by example, It contains a good many short lives of 
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fet servants”; some of whom have risen to independence, while 
rs have lived respected and died in their original sphere. A few of 
the accounts appear to be original, written from the author’s own know- 
ledge; the majority are either compiled: or taken entire from various 
sources 


To his second edition of “The Oxonian in Norway” Mr. Metcalfe 
has made considerable additions, besides a general revision. There is a 
new chapter on the expense of travelling in Norway, accompanied with 

eral advice to the tourist; fresh matter chiefly connected with the 

agas and legendary lore; “ a simple map of the country, indicating the 
chief places visited,” and some new illustrations. Notwithstanding all 
this, the work appears in one volume instead of two volumes, and “ the 

ice is cut down one-half.” In his preface the reverend tourist de- 
fends himself against some reviewer's charge of what scems to amount to 
levity of language unbecoming a divine. 

Mr. Bentley’s new edition of Walpole’s Letters, now appearing in 
chronological order, with additional epistles, has past its ‘media via” 
with the fifth volume. Of the illustrations, the most interesting is that 
of Mary Lepel, Lady Hervey. Judged by this portrait, her fascinations 
must have arisen from expression and manners, rather than from beauty 
of feature. 

The other titles are those of cheap books forming part of some of the 
numerous “ libraries” now afloat. 
one of Miss Sinclair’s exposures of Popery in the form of romance ; 
* Chicot the Jester” is a translation from Dumas; of “ Adeline” we 
know nothing, but (unless the publisher reviews for himself) it has been 
—_— in some earlier state of existence. Itis said to be “a lifelike 

iption of modern Jewish life, very entertaining and instructive,” 
and moreover “a Jewish tale of intense interest, full of beauty, power, 
and pathos,” 

The Oxonian in Norway; or Notes of Excursions in that Country. 
Reverend Frederick Metcalfe, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
cond edition, revised. 

The Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, Edited by Peter Cunning- 
ham. Now first Chronologically arranged. Ineight volumes. Volume V. 

Torchester Abbey ; or Cross-Purposes: a Tale. By Catherine Sinclair, Au- 
thor of ** Beatrice,” &c. 

Chicot the Jester ; or the Lady of Monsoreau: an Historical Romance. 
Alexander Dumas, Author of ‘* Monte Christo,” &c. 

Adeline ; or the Mysteries. Romance and Realities of Jewish Life. 
Author of “ Leila, the Jewish Convert,” &c. 


Fine Arts. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

The great Paul Veronese, whose purchase for the National Gallery, at 
the price of 14,000/., has already formed a topic of considerable discussion, 
has been made visible on the walls to the public this week, at the re- 
opening of the Gallery after its usual autumn recess. 

The subject of the picture, which goes technically by the name of “ La 
Tenda di Dario,” is officially expressed as “the Family of Darius at the 
feet of Alexander after the battle of Issus, p.c. 333.” ° It needs searcely 
be said, however, that neither subject, nor its great exponent, individual 
and momentary expression, is the forte of Paul Veronese. Instead of 
subject, he _— us representative art; and instead of expression, typical 
character. His greatness is in the patrician union of dignity with suavity ; 
in the splendid comeliness which invests his women with a deeper love- 
liness than mere beauty, and his men with a more heroic presence than 
mere grandeur of scale and strength; in the harmonious power which 
can afford to be never in extremes, and stamps everything with stately 
order and natural nobility ; in a mastery over radiant colour and techni- 
cal art so perfect that you wonder at its simplicity before you investigate 
its intricacy and splendour; finally, in that love and intense appreciation 
< — things as objects of sight which is the essence of the pictorial 

culty. 

These great artistic powers are worthily exemplified in the Family of 
Darius. The central feature and attraction of the composition is the head 
of the defeated monarch’s wife, who, with her children and his mother, 
kneels before the conqueror. But, without dwelling on this, we may 
point to the exquisite left-hand group of Indian girls, and the court dwarf 
with his lap-dogs ; to the cavalier in orange drapery, to whom Alexander 
appears to be confiding the illustrious captives ; to the page, who strains 
leaning over the victor’s shield, that he may feed his gaze upon the 
Queen’s beauty ; and to the wonderful tenderness of colour in the palatial 
architecture of the background, peopled with living lookers-on under the 
subdued blue of the sky, as parts of a combined whole which prove the 
country to be in possession of a most precious Veronese. 

We do not indeed rate this picture as by any means so consummate 
an example of the master as the great Marriage of Cana in the Louvre. 
It has evidently been cleaned, and we conceive well cleaned; though 
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we fear that points here and there—such as the boy’s head, so curiously | 
introduced amid the folds of Alexander's mantle—bear traces of restora- 


tion. The price, too, is aswingeing one, and we would not venture to say 
that it would have been impossible to distribute it in smaller purchases 
still more advantageously for the interests of art. But, after all, ina 
few years, the price, high or low, will be as a grain of dust in the ba- 
lance; and 
more jealously the value of so eminent a masterpiece of art, and the 
honour which it confers on the Gallery. 

Whatever may be the immediate impression of Paymaster Public as to 
the propriety of this purchase, there are zeal and discrimination evi- 
denced in the others of the present season, such as should go far towards 
convincing us that the authorities now feel the responsibility of their 

ition. Six new pictures besides the Veronese enrich the walls of the 
ational Gallery. Of these, every one is valuable, interesting, and well- 
chosen for maintaining the character and promoting the completeness 
of the collection. They all belong to the art of the fifteenth or early 
sixteenth century—four of the Italian school, and two of the Teutonic ; 
and we understand that the prices, except that of the Pollajuolo, were 


4 y small, 
e Filippino Lippi—A Virgin and Child, with St. Jerome and St. 


Dominic—is a most important example, and an acquisition perhaps even 
more acceptable (independently of the question of price) than the 
Veronese. Seldom indeed is the naturalism of the ‘Tuscan school about 
the time of Masaccio seen in more essential completeness and balanced 
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power. The grave womanly gentleness of the Madonna, the enjoyment 
— So treated as to be derogatory to the subject) with which the divine 
nfant seeks his mother’s breast, the mortified blear-eyed aspect of 
Dominic over his missal, the impetuous devotion of fine old Jerome 
ready to thump his breast with the stone, while his emblematic lion 
snarls against a bear in the background, the rich darkness of local co- 
lour, and the luminous tone, constitute a splendid picture, in which some 
remnant of medieval quaintness and naiveté relieves and enhances the 
general advanced excellence of execution. In the small subjects of the 
predella, the admirable intensity of expression in the Joseph of Ari- 
mathea sustaining the dead Christ deserves to be specially signalized, 
The Cosimo Rosselli is also an altar-piece with predella. It presents 
St. Jerome in the central compartment, with Sts. Damasus and Eusebiug 
to the left, Sts. Paula and Eustochia to the right, and with portraits of 
Girolamo Rucellai and his son as donors. Though far inferior to the 
Lippi, this also is a valuable specimen of the fifteenth century art, 
Jerome is flabby through evident re-painting ; but Eusebius, — re- 











“Torchester Abbey” is a reprint of | 


gards him with what the French call “ un air pénétré,” thoroughly true 
and deep, is a most noble figure, and the airy choir of playing and 
chanting angels very sweet in heavenly amenity of colour and expression, 
The manner of painting is somewhat hard and sect, but full of strength, 

Antonio Pollajuolo appears in his masterpiece, according to Vasari,— 
the Martyrdom of St. Sebastian. The Saint is hoisted up on a tree 
docked at the spring of the branches, which furnishes him with standing- 
room; and his face is wonderfully imbued with the reliance of faith 
speaking through features which mortal pain fixes almost into sternness, 
Hard by him four sinewy archers are shooting the deadly arrows, and 
two others are adjusting their cross-bows for the work. Their counte- 
nances, admirably varied by pose and play of expression, though pro- 
bably all from the same model, are each a separate study, and a living 
reality. ‘The pale depth of colour has something ominous and portentous 
in it; and the vigour and truth of drawing are well worthy of this 
master—who was the first to practise dissection. Mounted knights at- 
tend the execution in the middle distance; a winding river, green hills, 
impending rocks, ruinous arch of triumph, and a multiplicity of other 
detail, make up a background of infinite material. 

A new circular picture by Sandro Botticelli— the Virgin and Child, 
with the Baptist and Angels—forms an excellent pendant to that which 
was added to the gallery not long ago ; which it somewhat exceeds, how- 
ever, in diameter, as well as in pitch of colouring. In this respect, 
without any qualities particularly striking or uncommon, it is a fine 
specimen. The youthful angels are crowning the Madonna; the 
Baptist, kneeling to the right, (a beautifully-painted figure,) prays 
with ardent awe ; and the Infant opens his hand to the beholders as in 
blessing. The type of face peculiar to this most characteristic and en- 
gaging Florentine master, with the straight features and attenuated chin, 
marks all the personages of the group. 

The Teutonic pictures are a Lucas Cranach and a John Van Eyck,— 
both small, and the latter, like the head previously in the Gallery, al- 
most on a miniature scale. The Cranach is a portrait of a lady in an 
elegant medieval costume, with the curious gloves slashed at the 
knuckles,—a quaint little moon-faced lady, with long slits of blinking 
eyes, and the round high forehead as distinctive of Cranach as the Botti- 
celli face is of Botticelli. This, though well worth purchase and safe 
keeping, is comparatively of little account; but the Van Eyck—a Por- 
trait of a Man—is a marvel of minute completion, saved from pettiness 
by its earnestness and truth. The beardless face approximates to the 
Chinese type; the costume may be that of a merchant, or perhaps a no- 
tary; the right hand holds a written paper; and the execution of the 
flesh here, as well as in the face, down even to its lines and creases, is 
something exquisite. The painter’s name, with the date 1432 and the 
words ‘ Leal Souvenir,” (indicating probably that the portrait is that of 
a cherished friend of the inimitable old Flemish painter,) appears on a 
stone tablet under the head. 

We may add, that in the rearrangements consequent upon this influx 
of new pictures, two works of high interest, hitherto imperfectly seen— 
the Lorenzo di San Severino and the Bartolommeo Veneziano—haye 
been hung where they can be examined to advantage. 
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The novelties in Trafalgar Square do not exhaust all that has been 
done within the recess for our National Gallery: the British section of 
it in Marlborough House has also something to show for itself, and 
something whose value no rival attractions can eclipse. The Turner 
water-colours hitherto on view have been removed, for safer custody un- 
| exposed to the light, with the exception of the scpia drawings for the 
Liber Studiorum, and a few others; and for these a selection from the 
drawings and sketches bequeathed by the great master has been substi- 
tuted. The present visible total amounts to 214 subjects, mounted in 
| 100 frames, under the direction, we believe, of Mr. Ruskin. A lengthy 
space would be needed to give so much as any fair idea of the riches and 
interest of this collection, and no words could do it justice ; it must be 
seen to be appreciated. It comprises studies of all sorts,—in pen and 
ink, in chalk, in light and shade, in pencil, in colour; animals, still-life, 
figure or subject studies, marines, landscapes ; jotted down, scratched or 
washed in, highly wrought; in every stage of preparation and advance. 
Not one but reveals the mighty master-hand, or at lowest the "prentice- 
hand in certain training for mastership ; and many have a deliciousness of 
beauty, sentiment, and perception, which renders them fully as precious, 
even to an unprofessional eye, as works of the last degree of tinish, Hun- 
dreds and hundreds remain behind; but these alone furnish matter for 
study without end. A catalogue which Mr. Ruskin has prepared of this 
collection calls attention to the studies individually in a few pregnant 
words, and is already on sale in the gallery. 











BIRTHS, 4 
On the 29th September, at Bombay, the Wife of Commodore G. G. W ellesley, 
Commander-in-chief Indian Navy, of a daughter. ak; : 
| On the 15th October, at the Grange, Castle Connell, the Wife of Major the Hon, 
David M‘Dowall Fraser, R.A., ofa son, 
On the 23d, at Ardgowan, the Lady Octavia Shaw Stewart, of a daughter, 
| On the 24th, in Lowndes Square, the Viscountess M alden, of a son, i 
On the 26th, at Withington Hall, Cheshire, the Wife of the Hon, Carnegie B. 
Jervis, of a daughter. 
On the 26th, at Glossop Hall, Derbyshire, Lady Edward Howard, of a daughter. 
MARRIAGES, 
On the 21st October, at Beauchietf, Derbyshire, the Rev. Charles Audley Asshe- 
ton Craven, M.A., Cantab., to Elizabeth Mary, eldest daughter of the late Rev. W. 
Broughton Smith, M.A., of Dunstan Hall and Beauchieff Abbey, Derbyshire. 
On the 22d, at Otterhampton, John Jeffery Guy, youngest son of R. Guy Evered, 
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Esq., of Iill House, Somerset, to Mary, only daughter of the Rev. John Jeffery, | 


* 22d, at Ringwood, the Men. Wentz Curzon, fourth son of Earl Howe, to 
Sle: o est daughter of Colonel Swinburne. 
sr — ved the British Consul, and afterwards by the Rev. Joseph 
Wilson, the Right Hon. John Rogerson, tenth Lord Rollo, to Agnes Bruce, eldest 
daughter of Captain and the Hon, Mrs, Trotter. 
DEATHS. ' : 

On the 27th June, at Cawnpore, Captain Athill Turner, Ist B.N.1., of wounds 
received in the boats after the surrender to Ne na Sahib; also Ellen, his wife, daugh- 
ter of the late Rev, Rd, Pain, of Apsley Guise, Beds, and their infant daughter, of 
fever, in the intrenchment. - ‘ 

On the 28th, killed near Cawnpore, Capt. Francis 
second son of Francis Whiting, Esq., of Mecklenburgh Square. 
of the boat which escaped nearly thirty miles down the river, On the second day it 
grounded, when, under a heavy fire of musketry, he jumped into the water to push 
her off, and was struck dead by a bullet. 2 ss 

In June, killed by the mutineers at Byram Ghat, Charles Watkin Cunliffe, Esq., 
Bengal Civil Service, Assistant-Commissioner of Beraitch, Oude, son of Lieutenant- 
General Sir R. H. Cunlitfe, Bart., C.B.; in his 24th year. 

In July, Arthur W. R, Newenham, Esq., M.D., late Ist N.I., murdered at Cawn- 
pore ; also Charlotte Newenham, wife of the above, and youngest daughter of General 
Kennedy, C.B., of fever, at Cawnpore; also Arciur and Charlotte, children of the 
above, at Cawnpore. 7 

On the 23d September, at Malabar Hill, Bombay, the Rev. George Rawlinson, 
Professor of Applied Sciences, Elphinstone College, Bombay ; in his 30th year, 

On the 18th October, at Wincheomb, Mr. Henry Ashley; in his 96th year. 

On the 22d, at Wallington, Surrey, Sir Charles Henry Rich, Bart.; in his 74th 


Whiting, Bengal Engineers, 
He was in charge 





ear. 
On the 23d, in Dean Street, Soho, Samuel John Highley sen., for many years 
medical publisher in Fleet Street; in his 65th year. ; 

On the 2ith, in East Road, City Road, Thomas Randall, Esq.; in his 92d year. 

On the 25th, in Bryanston Street, Portman Square, suddenly from aifeetion of the 
heart, Daniel Gateward, op of Antigua; in his 70th year. 

On the 25th, at Cowes, Lady Graham, wife of Sir James Graham, Bart., of 
Netherby. 

On the 26th, at Slough, in consequence of ana 











cident, Edward John Francis 


Kelso, Exq., of Kelsoland and Horkesley Park, late Captain in the 72d Highlanders, | 


On the 27th, ian Wilton Crescent, the Hon. Edmund Phipps; in his 49th year, 
On the 27th, in Queen's Terrace, Pentonville, Henry Bishop, Esq., eldest son of 
the late Sir Henry R. Bishop, Mus. Bac., Oxon. 





Che Army. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, OCTOBER 30. 


War Orricr, Pall Mall, Oct. 30.—Jnfantry—35th Regt. 
Leslie to be Col. vice Gen. Sir G, H. F. Berkeley, K.C.B. deceased. 

War Orricr, Pall Mall, Oct. 30.—Cara/ry—I\st Regt. of Drag. Guards—The 
surname of the Cornet appointed on the 25th of Oct. is Elliot, and not Elliott, as 


of Foot—Major-Gen, J. 


previously stated, 

6th Dragoon: 
Anderson, promot 
f® 9th Light Dra: Cornet A. Morrogh to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Hamil- 
ton, promoted; Cornet J, Evans toe be Lieut. without purchase, vice Morrogh, 
whose promotion on the 2lst June 1857, has been cancelled, 

llth Light Drags Lieut. J. M‘Loughlin, from the Military Train, to be Lieut. 
without purchase. 

13th Light Drags.— The 
the 23d Oct. is Erin. 

With Light Drags.—Ensigr 
without purchase, 

Military Train—Capt. C. J. T. Oakes, from half-pay 
pointed to the Rifle Brigade; Lieut, W. E. Cater to be 
to the 8th Drags. 

Infantry —3d Regt. of Foot— 
Gape, promoted. 

6th Foot—F 


Hon, W. O. B. Annesley to be Cornet, without purchase, vice 






third Christian name of Cornet Lethbridge, appointed on 
Il. W. F. Harrison, from the 2lst Foot, to be Cornet, 


Ist Foot, vice G. Clerk, ap- 
Adjt. vice Jenkins, appointed 








F. T. Hobson, Gent, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 






Kitchener, from the 9th Foot, 
8th Foot—Ensign J, C. Cooper, from the 92d Foot, to b 
14th Foot mnsign P. Barlow to be Lieut. by purchase, vir 

J. Harrington, Gent. to be Ensign, by purel ise, vice Barlow, 
17th Foot—Capt. J. B. H. Boyd, from half-pay 17th Foot, to be Capt. vice Brevet- 

Lieut.-Col, ©. Seagram, who retires upon full-pay. 
23d Foot—Stafl-Surg. of the Second Class P. 8, Laing 

lane, deceased. 
26th Foot—Ensign H. A, 

moted in Gth Foot 
30th Foot—Capt. J. 8. C. 


to be Ensign and Adjt. 
Ensign. 


Hall, promoted ; H. 


ign H 
J 





to be Surg. vice Macfar- 


Sarton to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Mill, pro- 


Harcourt, from half-pay 30th Foot, to be Capt. vice 


O’Brien, appointed to the Sth Foot. 

37th Foot—A. Jones, Gent, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Sale, killed in | 
action. 

39th Foot—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. W. Caine, from half-pay Unatt. to be Major, vice 


Wolfe, who exchanges ; Brevet-Major R. H. Currie to be Major, by purchase, vice 
Caine, who retires. 
49th Foot—Capt. W. 
Brevet-Major W. G. Cameron, whose brevet rank has 
tive rank, under the Royal warrant, 6th Oct. 1854. 
53d Foot—Lieut. H. Buck to be Capt. without purchase, 
Ffrench, who retires upon full-pay. 
60th Foot—R. F. de B. Barry, Gent. to be Ensign, | pur. vier 
6lst Foot—Ensign 8. B. Elkington to be Lieut. without 
killed in actio 
67th Foot—Lieut. H. 8. G. 8. Knight to be Capt. by purchase, vice Count W. C. 
Rivaroli, who retires; Ensign W. H. B. Kingsley to be Lieut. without purchase, 
vice Graham, promoted in the 9th Foot; Ensign C. Morgan to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Knight ; J. H. Fraser, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Morgan, 
70th Foot—Lieut. C. A. P. James to be Capt. without purchase, vice Hay, dec. ; 
Ensign T. D. | khouse to be Lieut. without purchase, vice James. 
st Foot—Lieut. G. Campbell to be Capt. by purchase, viee Halkett, who retires, 
75th Foot—J. T. H. Butt, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Hurford, 
promoted. 
77th Foot—Capt. J. M‘Henry, from half-pay 7th Foot, 
Major R. G. A. Luard, whose brevet rank has been convert 
under the Royal warrant, 6th Oct, 1854. 


Young, from half-pay of the 49th Foot, to be Capt. vice 
been converted into substan- 


vice Brevet-Major T, 


Sewell, pro. 
purchase, vice Gabbett, 


















to be ( 


upt. vier Brevet- 
substantive rank, 






78th Foot—Lieut. T. Anderson to be Capt. without purchase, vice H. D. Camp- 
bell, de A. Ewing, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, in succession to Licut. 
Anderson, prom 

84th Poot . P. Pearson to be Lieut, without pur. vice Kenny, d 


Sooper, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, in succession to Lieut. 





rchase, vice Montagu, who 


‘ *. Gregory to be Lieut. by pr 
retires. 

99th Foot—Lieut 
who retire 
in 8th Foot. 

lst West India Reqiment—Ensign A. Sullivan to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
James, appointed to the 6th Foot; T. B. Eames, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur- 
chase, vice Sullivan, promoted. 
: 2d W ‘st India Regiment—Ensign T. Purefoy to be Lieut. without purchase 
vice Oka ld, dec.; Ensign C. B. Cradock te be Lieut. without purchase, vice Baylis, 
— E n Wm. Il. M‘Coy to be Lieut. withont purchase, vice Purefoy, whose 
promets » on the 16th October, has been cancelled. 

Unatts hed— trevet-Major R.G. Amherst Luard, 77th 
— converted into substantive rank, under the Royal 
Hospital Staf—Staft-Surg. of the Second Class E. M. 
pay, to be Staff-Surg. of the Second Class, 


. W. H. D. R. Welman to be Capt. by purchase, vice De Winton 
; Ensign H. J. Day to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Gray, promotes 











Foot, to have his bre- 
warrant, 6th Octobe: 


Macpherson, from half- 


vice Laing, appointed to the 23d Foot ; 


—— as uf-Surg. W. M. Trestrail has been permitted to resign his commission ; 

“ting Assist.-Sure - 

AcUng ist.-Surg. J. A. Harvey has been permitted to resign. his appointment. 
Brevet.—The underme ntioned officer, having completed three years’ actual 








oa -_ the 29th October 1857, in the rank of Lieut.-Col, to be promoted to be 
ol, in the Army, under the Royal warrant of 6th October 1854: Lieut.-Col. E. 


| 


Haythorne, of the Ist Foot. Brevet.-Lieut.-Col, C, Seagram, retired full-pay 17th 
Foot, to be Col. in the Army, the rank being honorary only. Brevet-M . 
Ffrench, on retiring full-pay of the 53d Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. in the Army, the 
rank being honorary only. H.C. Van Cortlandt, Esq. to have the temporary rank 
of Col. in the East Indies, while commanding a corps of Irregular Levies in that 
country, 

Memoranda.—The Christian names of Cornet Macleod, on half-pay of the late 
Land Transport Corps, are Henry David James. The Christian names of Cornet 
Kean, on half-pay of the late Land Transport Corps, are John Henry. The sure 
name of Cornet Robert Stewart, on half-pay of the late Land Transport Corps, is 
spelt Stuart. The surname of Cornet George Ramsay, on half-pay of the late 
Land Transport Corps, is Ramsey. 


Che Davy. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, OCTOBER 27. 
Apminary, Oct, 23.—-Corps of Royal Marines—Sergt. U. H. King to be Quar- 
termaster, vice Cooper, retired on half-pay, 








Crater. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, OCTOBER 27, 

Partnerships Dissolved,—Whinney and Co. Lower Shadwell, provision-merchants ; 
as far as regards F, Whinney— Young and Whinney, Fenchurch Street, ship-brokers 
—Cropper and Whipp, Rochdale, waste-dealers— B. and C. Smith, Boxted, ae 
and Blackheath, millers—Beardsall and Morely, Nottingham, painters—Stanley 
Whalley, Wolverhampton, agricultural-implement-dealers—Clark and Co. Dragley 
Beck, Ulverston, Lancashire, iron-founders—Thraves and Harrison, Nottingham, 
cabinet-makers—Prout and Gaitskell, Manchester— Worthington and Golden, Age 
pull, Wigan, coal-proprietors—Woodhead and Brunt, High Street, Shoreditch, toe 
bacconists—Bennett and Barrett, Shaftesbury, Dorset, surgeons—Watson and 
Co. Redford and Bollam Mills, paper-makers ; as far as regards J. H. Waddington 

Isherwood and Croall, Bolton, contractors—Baker and Co, Beverley, dealers in 
Blaker and Co. Little 





clover—Smith and Preston, Manchester, commission-agents— 
Thorrock, Essex, cod-oil-manufacturers—Tod and Smith, Duke Street, London 
Bridge, and elsewhere, potato-salesmen—Smallshaw and Bayfield, Penton Street, 


Pentonville, and Shoreditch, furniture-dealers—J., W. and W. T. Gidney, East 
Dereham, ironmongers—Allen and Stallibrass, Eastwood, Essex, and elsewhere, 
farmers—R. and J. R. Roberts, Crispin Street, Spitalfields, potato-salesmen—Ro- 
gers and Co. High Holborn and Brownlow Street, wine-merchants ; as far as regards 
G. Rogers—Tomson and Duna, Coventry, engineers. 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—Ricnarp Gate, Hambleden, Buckingham, grocer, 

Bankrupts.—Davip ManpeLuacm, Minories, importer of foreign goods, to sure 
render Noy. 7, Dee. 8: solicitors, Lloyd and Rule, Milk Street, City ; official as- 


signee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street. 
solicitors, Wire and Child, 









Isaac Ross, Tooley Street, jeweller, Nov. 7, Dee. 8: 
Swithin’s Lane: ial assignee, Graham, Coleman Street. 

Sir Sanur sncock, Emmetts, Eden Bridge, Kent, cattle-dealer, and also 
Halken Street West, Belgrave Square, chemist, Nov. 6, Dec, 10: solicitors, Law- 
renee and Co, Old Jewry Chambers ; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street 


Buildings. 
Bexsamin Haypen, Bermondsey Street, linen-draper, Nov. 6, Dee. 4: solicitor, 
Edwards, Coleman Street ; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 
lnomas Sommervitte, Abbey Nursery, Garden Road, St. John's Wood, nursery- 


man, Nov. 6, Dee. 4: solicitor, Oldershaw, St. Swithin’s Lane ; official assignee, 
Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Joun Rourr junior, Leadenhall Street, tailor, Nov. 5, Dee. 3: solicitors, Morris, 
and Co. Moorgate Street Chambers; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street 
Buildings. 

Joux Brexsamiy Loos and Jown Lives, High Street, Southwark, cheesemongers, 





Nov. 6, Dee. 8 : solicitors, Linklater and Hackwood, Sise Lane ; official assignee, 
Lee, Aldermanbury. 

Henry INcAut, Crutched Friars, wine-merchant, Nov. 6, Dec, 1 : solicitors, Cote 
terill and Sons, Throgmorton Street; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court, 

JenemiaAn Ser, Bishop's Waltham, inn-keeper, Novy. 6: solicitors, Lawrence and 
Co. Old Jewry Chambers ; official assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury. 

Parnick Mow acuan, Wolverhampton, newspaper-proprietor, Nov, 6, 26: so 
licitors, Neve, Wolverhampton ; Hodgson and Allen, Birmingham; official assignee, 
Christie, Birmingham, 

Cuanrces Wii.u1aM Kerby, 
Sollory, Nottingham; Reece, 

Davip O1iven, Kimberworth, York, miller, Nov, 7, Dec. 5: 
ficial assignee, Brewin, Sheffield. 

Joux WiLkryson, Warrington, grocer, Nov. 6, 27: solicitors, Evans, Liverpool; 
Sale and Co. Manchester; official assignee, Hernaman, Manchester, 

Joseru Woop, Salford, timber-merchant, Nov. 9, 30: solicitor, Heath, Man- 
chester ; official assignee, Hernaman, Manchester. 

Josuva Nicno.son, Hexham, butcher, Nov. 6, Dec. 8: solicitors, Baty, Hexham; 
Lowes, Haydon Bridge; Watson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; official assignee, Baker, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


Nottingham, contractor, Nov. 10, Dee. 1: solicitors, 
Birmingham ; official assignee, Harris, Nottingham, 


solicitor, Broadbent, 


Sheffield ; 





Dividends.—Nov. 18, H, W. B. and H, W. Smallpiece, Guildford and Aldershott, 
eurriers—Noy. 18, Isaacs, Piccadilly, cigar-dealer—Novy. 19, Griffiths, Fenchurch 
Street, wine-merchant—Nov. 19, Gray, Bishop’s Waltham, commission-agent— 
Nov. 19, Browr, Ramsgate, painter- Nov. 19, Budden, Basingstoke, tailor—Nov, 
19, Dockree, Percival Street, Goswell Street, wine-merchant—Nov,. 18, Simpson, 
Ipswich, buteher—Nov. 20, Harden, Goulstone Street, Whitechapel, and Camden 
Road, Holloway, cheesemonger—Nov, 18, Randall, Maidstone, hotel-kheeper—Nov, 
20, Rust, Surrey Place, Old Kent Road, cheesemonger—Nov. 20, A. and W. Marse 
den, High Street, Islington, shawl-warehousemen—Nov. 20, Greig, Bartlett's 


cabinet-maker—Nov. 20, Til- 


Buildings, and Wheatsheaf Yard, Farringdon Street, 
New Road, coach- 


ley, Walton-on-Thames, brewer—Nov. 20, Moss, Somers Place, 


broker—Nov. 1 Gittens, Hart Street, Grosvenor Square, ironmonger Nov. 17, 
Savage and Co. Noble Street, City, shirt-manufacturers—Nov. 17, Muddman, 
shoc-manufacturer—Nov. 17, White, East Cowes, ship-builder— 


Northampton, 
Nov. 17, Bu rbce, Vincent Street, Westminster, contractor—Nov. 18, Brake junior, 
u, Northampton, coal-merchant—Novy, 17, Utting, Wisbeach, iron-founder 

Nov. 18, Lord, Rochdale, cotton-spinner—Dec, 15, Caulton, Radford, Notting- 
ham, brewer—Novy. 24, Hobson, Long Sutton, Lincoln, corn-merchant—Nov, 24, 
Gelsthorp, Nottingham, builder—Nov. 19, Reynolds, Pontypridd, Glamorgan, 
draper—Nov. 19, Talbott and Grice, Lydney, Gloucester, iron-founders—Nov, 20, 
Jopling, Walsingham, Durham, linen-draper—Nov, 19, Carr and Scott, Wallsend, 
iron-manufacturers—Nov. 17, Blundell, Liverpool, distiller—Nov, 18, Tristram, 
Liverpool, broker—Noy. 17, Blundell, Hooton, Chester, banker. 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the da of 
( 7 merchant—Nov. 








meetling.—Nov, Hofmann, Herbert Street, New North Road, | ) 
17, Ince, Eaton Terrace, Pimlico, surgeon— Nov, 18, Isaacs, Piccadilly, cigar-dealer 
—Nov. 18, Brown, Ramsgate, painter—Nov. 18, Falconer, Kingsland Basin, Hert- 


ford Road, manure-dealer—Nov. 18, Wayre, Oxford Street, mantle-warehouseman 

Nov. 18, Cockerell, Wandsworth Road, dealer in horses—Nov. 18, Solomon, 
Strand, tailor—Nov. 18, Brook, Peerless Place, City Road, cheesemonger Nov, 18, 
I'yler, Penton Place, Walworth, and Cringleford, Norfolk, dealer in foreign animals 
—Nov. 25, Hammett, Cardiff, grocer—Nov. 20, Walburn, Howden, Durham, grocer 
Nov. 19, Burge, Man- 


Nov. Is, Raymond, Liverpool, commission-merchant t 2 
chester, bookseller—Nov. 17, Hemingway, Derby, painter—Nov, 17, Willey, Lei- 
cester, draper—Nov. 20, Wang, Sunderland, timber-merchant. 


Declarations of Dividends.—Reynolds, Threadneedle Street, mining-broker ; first 
div, of dd. any Wednesday ; Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Emmerson, High Street, 
nd Plaistow, victualler ; first div. of 5s. Ojd. any Wednesday; Whitmore, 
Basinghall Street—Symes, Strand, electro-plater ; first div. of 3s. 6d. on the separate 

state, Wednesday next, and three following Wednesdays ; Edwards, Sambrook 
Court—Clarke, W hittlesea, Cambridgeshire, seed-merchant ; first div. of 6s. 4d, any 
Wednesday; Whitmore, Basinghall Street-—Gadd, Whitechapel Road, linen-dra- 
ret div. of Ls. 9d, on new proofs, Wednesday next, and three following Wed- 
idwards, Sambrook Court—Caistor, Baker Street, Portman Square, sad- 
dle-maker: first div. of 8d. Wednesday next, and three following Wednesdays ; Ed- 
wards, Sambrook Court—Peart, Birmingham, bookseller ; first div. of 5s, 8d. any 
Friday; Whitmore, Birmingham— Woodhouse, Leominster, serivener ; second div, 
of ls. any Friday; Whitmore, Birmingham— Nokes, Birmingham, glass-cutter ; first 
diy. of 1s, 2d. any Friday ; Whitmore, Birmingham—Hemingway, Derby, painter ; 
first div, of 4s, 6d. Monday next, and following Monday ; Harris, Nottingham— 
Robinson, Nottingham, silk-merchant ; first div. of 3s. 6d. Monday next, and two 
following Mondays ; Harris, Nottingham—Hewitt, Derby, chemist ; second div. of 
2s. 62. Monday ‘next, and two following Mondays; Harris, Nottingham—Mee, 


Poplar, a 
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Leicester, hosiery facturer ; first div. of 2s. Monday next, and following Mon- 
day ; Harris, Nottingham—Hunter, Benscough, eae 5 second div. of 34d. 
any Monday ; Bird, Liverpool—Stoncr, Ormskirk and Southport, grocer ; first div. 
of 6s. any Monday ; Bird, Liverpool—Hewitt, Ormskirk, grocer ; second div. of 2s. 
6d, an onday; Bird, Liverpool—Holden, Belmont, Lancashire, cotton-spinuer ; 
first div. of 3s. 6d. Nov. 10, and any following Tuesday ; Fraser, Manchester—Good- 
win, Manchester, clothier; first div. of 3s. any Tuesday; Hernaman, Manchester— 
Holden, Heap Bridge, Bury, paper-manufacturer ; first div. of 10s. any Tuesday ; 
Hernaman, Manchester—Bramoley, Holcombe Brook, Bury, cotton-manufacturer ; 
first div. of 24d. any Tuesday; Hernaman, Manchester—Kodger, Attercliffe-cum- 
Darnall, er; second div, of 4s, 2d, any Tuesday; Brewin, Sheffield—Walker, 
Sheffield, cabinet-maker ; first div. of jd. any Tuesday; Brewin, Sheffield, 
Scotch Sequestration.—Durno, Slioch, Drumblade, farmer, Nov. 3. 











FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, OCTOBER 30. 

Partnerships Dissolved.—Uarrison and Clee, Kidderminster, copperas-manufac- 
turers—Jones and Son, Mark Lane, wine-merchants—W. and R. Hanson, Leeds, 
French lithographers—J. and R. Wilson, Worsley, Manchester, grocers—Ashcroft 
and Willett, Liverpool, timber-merchants—M‘Intyre and Arthur, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, drapers—Hulme and Shuttleworth, Stockport and elsewhere, coach-pro- 
prietors—Shaddock and Co. Watling Street, and Church Passage, Blackfriars Road, 
shirt-dressers ; as far as regards J. Shaddock—Glaze and Co. Kingswinford, Stafford- 
shire ; as far as regards W. Baugh—Perry and Co. Birmingham, bag-manufacturers 
—Johnson Brothers, New Malton, Yorkshire, grocers—Taylor and Co. Manchester, 
hame-manufacturers— Miller and Co. Bishop Stortford, linen-drapers—Maeers and 
Outtrim, Dalston, builders—Clench senior and Clench junior, Poole, tailors— 
Pemberton and Moojen, Southampton Street, Bloomsbury, attorneys—Bewley and 
Co. Strand, tobacconists—Balmain and Lane, Stockport and elsewhere, manufac- 
turing-chemists—Hale and Co. Fowkes Buildings, Great Tower Street, and Blue 
Anchor Lane, Bermondsey, artificial-manure-manufacturers—Howarth and Co. 
Oldham, shuttle-makers; as far as regards N. and J. Butler and J. Bardsley— 
Westhead and Co. Liverpool, wine-merchants—Stephenson and Richmond, Bir- 
mingham, milliners—Coopers and Co. Worsbrough, Yorkshire, and elsewhere, coal- 
masters ; as far as regards M. A. Faulds and E, H, Cunningham. 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—Cuartes ALEXANDER HILL, Bristol, cabinet-maker. 

Bankrupts.—Joseru Laxe and Grorcr Wacry Stevenson, Fore Street, Cripple- 
ate, general merchants, to surrender Nov. 12, Dec. 8: solicitors, Stretton and 

ostanss, South Square ; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court. 

Jeremian Serr, Bishop’s Waltham, inn-keeper, Nov. 6, Dec. 1: solicitors, Law- 
rence and Co, Old Jewry Chambers ; official assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury. 

Grorer Gossiinc, Upper Bemerton Street, Caledonian Road, and Curtain Road, 
Shoreditch, baker, Nov. 13, Dec. 15: solicitor, Begbie, Essex Street, Strand ; official 
assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury. 

MLL3AM ALuistoN LAmrreti., Long Lane, City, carpenter, Nov. 12, Dec. 15: 
solicitor, Broughton, Falcon Square ; official assignee, Edwards, Sambreok Court. 

Wituiam Pemberton, Barge Yard Chambers, Bucklersbury, commission-agent, 
Nov. 13, Dec. 11: solicitor, Moss, Pancras Lane; official assignee, Whitmore, 
Basinghall Street. 

Tuomas Georce Wurrr, Aldermanbury, lace-warehouseman, Nov. 13, Dec. 11: 
solicitors, Rogerson and Ford, Lincoln's Inn Fields; Brown, Nottingham; official 
assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury. 

Grorce Baker, North End, Fulham, flour-factor, Nov. 13, Dec. 11: solicitors, 
Watson and Sons, Bouveric Street ; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury. 

James Ciarke, Bridge Wharf, Kingsland, timber-merchant, Noy. U7, Dec. ll: 
solicitor, Chidley, Basinghall Street ; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghal! Street. 

James, Josey, and Rosert Wituiam Musto, Cambridge Road, Mile End, mill- 
wrights, Nov. 10, Dec. 10: solicitors, Lawrence and Co, Old Jewry Chambers ; offi- 
cial assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Strect. 

SamveL Menper, Fenchurch Street, commission-agent, Nov. 7, Dec. 15: solici- 
tors, Lumley and Lumley, Ludgate Hill; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall St. 

Wittiuam Epwarp Warers, Haverstock Street, City Road, milliner, Nov. 7, Dec. 
15: solicitors, Depree and Austin, Lawrance Lane, Cheapside; official assignee, 
Stansfeld, Basinghall Street. 

DWARD Roarrs, Oswestry, draper, Nov. 9,30: solicitors, Bull, Oswestry ; Reece, 
Birmingham ; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Epwin and WittiAM SunpeRLAND, Oldbury, Worcester, bill-brokers, Nov. 12, 
Dec. 3: solicitors, Southall and Nelson, Birmingham; official assignee, Whitmore, 
Birmingham. 

Wituiam Treevy Cuarr, Devonport, iron-founder, Nov. 10, Dec. 9: solicitors, 
Hawker, Devonport ; Stogdon, Exeter; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter. 

Samvuet Rawnstry, Halifax, brush-manufacturer, Nov. 20, Dec. 11: solicitors, 
Wavel and Co. Halifax ; official assignee, Young, Leeds. 

Joun Woorsey, Great Grimsby, ironmonger, Nov, 18, Dec. 25: solicitor, Reed, 
Hull; official assignee, Carrick, Hull. 

Grorce TinpaLt, Wickenby, Lincolnshire, wheelwright, Noy. 11, Dec. 16: soli- 
citor, Brown, Lincoln; official assignee, Carrick, Hull. 

Henry Wuirnore, Stockport, tailor, Nov. 10, Dec. 1: solicitors, Coppock and 
Oldham, Stockport ; official assignee, Hernaman, Manchester. 

Henry Basrow, Manchester, mercer, Nov. 13, Dec. 4: solicitors, Cooper and 
Sons, Manchester; official assignee, Hernaman, Manchester. 

Rosert Hinpry Mason, Sunderland and Tynemouth, printer, Nov. 11, Dec. 16: 
solicitors, Vandercom and Co. Bush Lane, Cannon Street; Harle and Co, South- 
ampton Buildings, and Newcastle ; official assignee, Baker, Newcastle-upon-" 

ividends.—Nov. 21, Robson, Bowling Green Mews, Kennington Oval, « 
mony-smelter—Nov. 23, M. and T. Huddleston, Berners Street, Oxford Street, 
cabinet-makers—Nov,. 23, Dickson, Bread Street, warelhouseman—Nov. 23, Papi- 
neau, Stratford, chemist—Nov, 23, Simmons, Bridge Terrace, Harrow Road, Pad- 
dington, marble-merchant—Nov. 23, Buck, Shrubland Cottages, Queen’s Road, 
Dalston, dealer—Nov. 23, Pollard and Symonds, Guildford, builders—Nov. 10, 
Goddard, London Wall, provision-dealer—Noy. 13, Wright, Burnley, Lancashire, 
shoe-maker—Nov. 20, Bradshaw and Collinson, Burnley, Lancashire, cotton-manu- 
facturers—Nov. 24, R. and J. Campion, Whitby, Yorkshire, bankers—Dec. 3, Hob- 
house and Co. Bath, bankers. 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.—Nov. 20, Bean, New London Street, and Albert Terrace, Albert Road, 
Sydenham Park, coal-merchant—Nov. 23, Papineau, Stratford, chemist—Nov. 20 
Sutton, Plaistow Marsh, builder— 


| 




















Nov. 23, Farr, Bristol, ironmonger—Nov. 206, 
Goodwin, Manchester, woollen-merchant—Nov. 19, Lloyd, Bryn Salwrm, Merio- 
nethshire, cattle-salesman—Nov. 20, Spencer, Halifax, joiner—Nov. 20, J. and R, 
Hamilton, Halifax, wire-workers—Nov. 30, Greaves, Halifax, reed-maker—Nov. 23, 
Newsome and Hammond, Staincliffe, Yorkshire, scribbling-millers. 

Declarations of Dividends,—Webdins and Browne, Leeds, cloth-merchants ; third 
div. of 4d. any day; Young, Leeds—IHebden, Leeds and Westminster, cloth-mer- 
chant; fourth div. of 3s, 1d. any day; Young, Leeds—Heron, Hudderstield, cloth- 
merchant; first div. of 2s. 6d. any day; Young, Leeds—Hardacre, Settle, draper ; 
second div. of 16s. making with former div. 20s. any day; Young, Leeds.—Forster, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Wallsend, draper; second and final div. of 2s. 94d. in 
addition to 2s, 3d. previously declared, any Saturday ; Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
—Richardson jun. Cockermouth, brewer; third div. of 34d. in addition to 2s. pre 
viously declared, any Saturday; Baker, Newcastle-upon-‘Tyne—Cowan, Neweastle- 
upon- tin cheesemonger ; first div. of 1s, any Saturday ; Baker, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne—Johnson, Crook, Durham, contractor; first div. of 13s. 4d. any Saturday; 
Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Duckworth, Accrington, cotton-manufacturer ; 
diy. of 4s. 3d, any Tuesday; Hernaman, Manchester—Watmough, Bolton and 
field, dtaper ; first div. of 4s, 2j¢. any Tuesday; Hernaman, Manchester—-Barton, 
Manchester, silk-manufacturer ; first div. of 9jd. any Tuesday; Hernaman, Man- 
chester—Walker, Blackburn, commission-agent ; first div. of 1s. 23¢. any Tuesday ; 
Hernaman, Manchester, . 5 

Scotch Sequestration .—M‘Haffie, Glasgow, merchant, Nov. 3. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
















































Saturd. Monday. | Tuesday. Wednes | Thurs. | Friday. 

Sper Cent Consols ...csscccsevereeed 88 88} £83 sez | sey | 8S) 
Ditto for Account . oe 88 #83 eA 868i |; 89 | 8% 
3 per Cents Reduced 7; 87 873 s§ {| ssi | 8g 
New 3 per Cents ... et 8s esi | ssp | 88} 
Long Annuities -_ -— 2 3; |< 
Annuities 1885 .......... — bb | ae 173 | (178 
Bank Stock, 11 per Cent ... 208) 207 207 207. | «209 

India Stock, 10j perCent .......... 209 208} 208} 210 «=| «2093 
Exchequer Bills, 2id. per diem 15 15 15 n | 13 

Exchequer Bonds 1859 ........ 97} 974 a 973 | 972 
India Bonde, 4 per Cent ......... i 35 dis. 40 a i— 
















































































- FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Even ng.) 
POE cc cncessencancee 5 p.Ct. — IED. ncccecsceeses ooo Mb p.Ct., — 
Belgian 4A — —_— | Mexican .. 3 — | 19} 
Ditto ...... 23 —— | Peruvian .... “a— | 76} 
Brazilian .... - 160 | Portuguese 1853 3— | 433 
Khuenos Ayres .. - 813 Russian ....... 5 — | 104} 
Chitiam ....scc0. . - 1024 Sardinian 5 89) 
Danish . - 102 Spanish ....... 3a 4) 
Ditto ....... eee - 84 | Ditto New Deferred . at— 258 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guil —- | GBs] Dlbhe Passive ...ccccccccccccece —_— 
ee eer — | 97 Terkish.... . 6 — | agg 
Fremen .ececeeceees -|— Vemezuela ..,....0.eeeeeee 4a~— | 29 
SHARES. 
Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitways— Bax ks— 

Bristol and Excter....... arovest &3 | Australasian ...... te eeeenenrees 793 
Caledonian... 7. oe | British North Ameri 5] 
Chester and Holyhead . me 30} | City ...ceeseveee —-; 
Eastern Counties root Br} ; Colonial ....... 284 
Edinburgh and G PF cecseces 613 Commercial of London ......... {  — 
Glasgow and South-Western .. | — ' Engl. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd. 13 
Great Northern ............05. 95 London ........+ ercccccovcccces | <——_ 
Great South. and West. Ire land.| 9st | London and County ............ 273 
ae Weise vcccveccccusess 50g | London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia 18 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ‘ 92g London Joint Stock...... | a 
Lancaster and Carlisle.... ‘ - London and Westminste: . 47} 
London, Brighton,& South Co: t} 102 | National Bank ........... eve —s 
London and Blackwall,..... } 53 National Provincial. e -_ 
London and North-Western.... 96 | New South Wales. 
London and South-Western... | Be Oriental .......++0++ 
Manchester, Sheftield,& Lincoln 384 | Provincial of Ireland 
SIRTARS o cccecsccccsceccconeses | 62g | South Australia... 
Midland Great Western (Ireland | —- | Union of Australia 
Worth Britioh. .....ccsccccscees j 473 Union of London.. | 
North-Eastern— Berwick. DS Y Wpkcitracttensiasace | 
North-Eastern—York .......... } 783 ' Western Bank of London....... i@€— 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton} gu} | Docxs— ' 
Scottish Central ...... ..00066-| == East and West India ........... 109} 
Scottish Midland......... } 69) London .. 99) 
South-Eastern and Dover ae 633 | st. Kather -— 

Eastern of France...... {(— S WheCeRER cn cccccvcces seeceeccece th} 

Fast Indian ..... .( 101 | Miscriianrous— { 

Geelong and Melbourne ..... 203 Australian Agricultural ........ | 233 

Grand Trunk of Canada +} 40 British American Land... -— 

Great Indian Peninsular ..... 20 Canada .... oe 120 

Great Western of Canada .,..! 18} { Cr 3 

Paris and Lyons ........000.- 335 Elec 100 

Mines— | | General Steam...... ‘ 233 

Australian .....0--cecereeeeees ie ' National Discount. — 
Brazilian Imperial .. ee —_— | London Discount .... aR 
Ditto St. John del Re | 13 Peninsular and Oriental 72 
Cobre Copper ..... aoe [ Royal Mail Steam, Sey 
Rhymney Ir0m,......eeeeeeeeee | —— + South Australian ,. ' 32 








BANK OF ENGLAND 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 24th day of Oct. 1857. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 





Notes issued,.... peecreceeeessheac se lOS Government Debt..........++ £11,015,100 
| Other Securities...... . 8,459,900 
Goid Coin and Bullion 8,777,105 

Silver Bulliom....ccccsecseeee - 


23,252,105 





Government Securities (inclu 


Proprietors’ Capital... . +++ £14,553,000 
2 4.239.499 










est 3,239,499 ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,254,"41 
Public Deposits’, 4,861,740 Other Securities ++ 20,404,597 
Other Deposits . 13,268,906 | Notes .......-sscsceee 3,485,840 

Seven Days an 819,442 
£54,737,667 | £34,,737,067 





* Including Exchequer, Saving- banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct. 


BULLION Peroz. {| METALS. Per ton. 
; ars, Sta 2 »y7 g | Copper, Brit.Cakes £121 10 0.. 0 0 
Nr acy oe eae OS -£317 9 | Tron, Welsh Bars.... 6 0 0.. 0 0 
Mexican Dollars . 


os FS Lead, British Pig ..,. 25 
Silver in Bars, Stan «» © 5 12 | Steel, Swedish Keg., 21 






cece 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, Oct. 30 


8. 8. 8. b 
. 73 to 74 | Indian Corn. 37 to 40 
- 36—38 | Outs, Feed.. 26—28 
-» 40—42 | Fine.. 
.. 46—50 Poland. 
Hilue...... O— @} Fine.... 3 
RKeans, Ticks 38&— 42 Potato.... 30-—32 

rarrow.., 44—48 Fine.... 33—34 

SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE 

Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 

Wheat ..., 66s. 3d. | Rye .....-. 368. Sd, 
| Barley. © | Beans 












WEEKLY AVERAGE. 

Por the Week ending Oct. 24. 
Wheat..... 55s. 6d, | Rye 37s 
3. 5 | Reans 























3 ee 
3 | Peas } Oats ......25 10 | Peas....... 43 10 
FLOUR. | PROVISIONS. 
Town ‘made per sack 50s. to 53s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 15s. 0d. per doz. 
Seconds. ++. 43 — 46 | Carlow, 5/. lds. to Ol. 0s. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk,on boardship42 — 44 Bacon, Irish .....+.+06 per cwt. 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... 38 — 39 | Cheese, Cheshire, fine 
American ....... per barrel 26 — 33 | Derby, pale 
Canadian ......cccccescees 30 — 33 Hames, York ....... 9 
p 41b. loaf. | Bees, French, per 120, 6s. 6d. to $s. 6d. 


RUTCHERS’ MEAT 





RALL.* CaTTLt MARKET.” Heap or CATTLE At TRE 
d s. d s. d CATTLE-MARKET. 

2 4 O0to4 &tod O Monday. Friday, 
& 4i- 2—5 6 | Beasts.. 5,548 ..... ,199 
& 44—4 #—5 0 Sheep ..21,000 ..... 

4 46—<— O—5 4 | Calves.. 122 ..... 

0 oo 0 2s Seg Pee 





eeee 0 — 0 
* To sink the offa), per 8 Ib. 





| WOOL. 

56s. to 75s. | Down Tegs ......0+.+. perlb. 174d.to 18d. 
70 — 126 Half-bred Wethers . o— ) 
50 — 63 Leicester Fleeces ° 
o=— Oo Combing Skins ..... — °o0 






Farnham ditto 








HAY AND STRAW. Ter load of 36 Trusses.) 
Wrrrrenarec. 


CuMPERLAND. 















G5s, CO 708. ceveeeecees 68s. to 80s. .... 80s. to SPs. 

50 — 60 . 4 — 66 6 — 75 

oo — 0 oo — Oo o— oO 

65 — 105 0 — 100 100 — 107 

25 — 30 23 — 28 so — 3 

GROCERIES MISCELLANEOUS. 
uchong, fine, perlb. 2s. 0d. to 26. 8d. | Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 5s. 4d.to 62. Ou. 

Rae i 11 —3 1 | Brandy, Kest Brands..... 15 2 —16 4 
Pckoe, flowery ......... 2 9 —4 6 | Cotton, N Orleans.perIb. © 8 — © 10) 
In bond—Duty Is. 9d. per Ib. } Saltpetre, Ref....perewt. 55 6 — 56 0 
Coffee. fine (in bond) cwt. 66s. Od. to 86s. 0d. | Guano, Peruvian.perton,280 0 — 0 0 
Good Ordinary ........ 58s. Od. to 59s. 0d. | Tallow P. Y.C.,.perewt. 58 6 — 0 © 
Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 92s. 0d. to 98s. O¢. | TOWD ...+e00+ eee 6— 00 
Rk Ame. dr. Carolina.. 24s. 0d. to 30s. 0d. | Rape Oil, English refined 47 0 — 0 0 
Sugar, Muscovado, average... 31s. 0d. Brown.........45 6 —46 0 
West India Molasses .... 16s. 0d. to 20s. 0d. Linseed Oil...... +. 35 6 — 36 0 
POTATOES. Cocoa-nut Oil 460-49 0 
Kent and Ess x Regents. .ton.120s.tol40s. , Paim Oil... -.43 0 — 45 6 
” Shaws — © | Linseed Oil-cake, perton.210 0 — 0 0 
York Regents.........-. +140 —160 | Coals, Hetton............ 0 © — 0 @ 
Scotch 45 secseeecserees o— 0 G6 scccscsenscene @ O = 6 OG 





XUM 





XUM 


t, 
. Museum, will be delivered in the n 


October 31, 1857.] 


THE SPECTATOR. 


1145 








nJ . 

ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.— 
JULLIEN’S CONCERTS—Madlle. JETTY TREFFZ. 
PROGRAMME FOR MONDAY NEXT, 2d Novemnenr 
1857.—Part I.—Overture, “ Semiramide,” Rossini ; Valses 
Sentimentales, (ist Set,) “ Constance,” Jullien, third 
time of performance in England; Symphony-Allegretto 
from the “ Symphony in F,” Reethoven ; Air, “* Batti. batti,’ 
(Don Juan,) Mozart, Madlle. JETTY TREFYZ; Violoncello 
Obligato, Mr. G. Collins; Polka Mazourka—Jullien (third 
time of performance in England) ; Symphony, Allegro, and 
Storm, from the “ Pastoral Sy mphony,' ” Beethoven ; Solo— 
Trumpet . “The Soldier Tired,” Dr. Arne—Mr. T. Harper ; 
Quadrille, ““ The British Army,” Jullien; Solos by MM. La- 
ten, De Folly, Collinet, Hardy, Hughes, Phillips, 





vigne, oo 

d Ke 
“part II. II. operatic Selection from Verdi's Grand Opera 
« La Traviata "—Solos by MM. Lavigne, Pratten, Hughes, 
Phillips, and Kenig—Verdi; German Lied, “ The Young 
Recruit "—Madlle. Jetty Treffz—Kicken ; Valses Senti 





mental (24 Set,) “Les Soupirs "—third time of per- 
formance—Jullien; Solo, Trombone, “ I Capuletti''—Mr. 
London ; Galop, 


Henry Russell, his — ond Appearance in 

* Pélissier,” D’ Albe 

Parcrs oF ne A ET ls.; Upper Boxes, 
ls.; Gallery, Is.; Dress Circle, 2s. 6¢.; Private Boxes, 
10s. 6d. and upwards. Private Boxes to be secured at the 
Box Office of the Theatre ; at all the princi ipal Libraries and 
a sellers; and at Jullien and Co.'s, 211, Regent Street, 
¢ Prospectuses with full particulars may be obt ained. dl. 


PRACTICAL 











, 

HE MUSEUM OF 

GEOLOGY, Jermyn Street, will be REOPENED, after 

the repairs, on Monpay the 2d of Noveunra. A Descriptive 

Guide to the Museum, which is open from 10 to 4 o'clock 

every day but Friday, is publishe< d,andmay be obtained in 

the Hall, price 6d 

MINING.—Mr. Warrxveron W. Surra, M.A. will com- 

r course of SIXTY LECTURES on MINING, at the 

aves nment School of Mines, on Monvay, the 2d Novemprn, 
at 3 o'clock Fee to the — 2 


ECTURES OF THE 
4 ART DEPARTMENT OF 
NCIL ON EDUCATION 
of Six Introductory Lectures, intended to explain 
the objects of the Departm of the South Kensington 

on Monday 
lith, 

















, Curator and Registrar 


SCIENCE AND 


THE COMMITTEE OF 













ew Theatre, 
Evenings, being the 16th, 23d, 30th November, 7th, 
2ist December, 1857, at Eight o'clock. 

1. November 16.—** On the Functions of the Science and 
Art Department.” By Henny Cove, Esq. C.B. Secretary and 
General Superintendent. 

Il. November 23.—‘‘ On the Gift of the Sheepshanks’ Gal 
lerys in Aid of forming a National Collection of British Art 
Ry R. Reporave, Esq. R.A. Inspector-General for Art 

TIL. November 30.—** On Scientific Institutions in Connex 
ion with the Department.” By Dr. Lyon Pravrain, C.B. 
Inspector General for Science 

TV. December 7.—** On the Central Tr “ite School for 
Art By Ricuanp Buacuerr, Head M 

V. December H.—* On the Muser 
fy J. C. Rowisson, Esq. Keeper of the 
mental Art 

VI. December 21.—* On 
tectural Art. By Jam 
na of the Crystal Paloce, Sye 
istration Fee of One Shil 
the whole Course of Lectures. Tickets may 
the Museum and Offices 

By order of the Committee of Counc il on Education 


Oe HALL.—INDIA.—Rev. Mr. 
4 BELLEW. Monpay Nexr NoveMBErn 2.—Mr 


Mitchell begs to announce that the Rev. J. M. Brutew 
late “Chaplain of St. John’s Cathedral, Calcutta) has con- 














m of oo amental Art 
Museum of Orna- 





a National Collection of Archi 
s Fenorsson, Esq. M.R.1BLA. Ma 
‘nham 
iz will give admission to 
be obtained at 















sented to DELIVER A LECTURE, at Exeter Hall, on 
Moxo.y Evenrxne next, Novemnern upon INDIA, its 
Past and Present Condition, and Future Prospects, the 





proceeds of which will be handed over to the Indian Relief 
furd. To commence at Eight o'clock punctually The 
arrangements of the Hall will be superintended by Mr 
be Lu, Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street, where 
ts may be obtained. 

served and Numbered Seats, upon the Platform and 
ro ont Rows, Fiv Shillings; Reserved Seats, (not Num- 
bered,) Three Shillings; W Gallery, Two Shillings 
Orchestra and under the Gallery, One Shilling. Tickets 
may also be obtained at the Office in Exeter Hall 


(jRAND TRUNK RAILWAY COM- 
q PANY OF CANADA. 


Notice is hereby given that an instalment of 20/. on the 
nominal amount of the Preferential Bords of the above- 
named Company, for which Provisions! Certificates have 
been issued, has been called, and will be due aud payable 
Farpay, the 20th Novewnurr 1857, at the banking-house 
Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co. 67, Lombard Street, London, 
B.C. Six per cent Interest will be charged on ali such instal 
ments not paid, and so long as they remain in arrear no in 
terest will be payable on the instalments already paid 

Interest at the rate of Six per cent per annum will be 
paid on all sums received in advance of Calls. Holders have 
the option of paying any amount in advance, and if they 
pay up in fall of receiving the definitive Bonds with Cou- 
pons attached. 

These Bonds bear interest at the rate of Six per cent per 
annum, and are repayable on the 31st day of December 1541. 

By order of the Directors, C. P. RONEY, Secretary. 

21, Old Broad Street, London, 7. 


r > LY 
EN6Usa AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
4 ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION. 
12, Waterloo Place. (Established 1839 
Subscribed Capital Orne Million. 
Directors in London. 
The Right Ifon. the Lord Mayor 
William John Alexander, Esq. | Frederick James Faller, Esq. 
ac James M‘ Mahon, Esq. 
George W. Sanders, Esq. 
William H. Shippara, BE ™ 
Cc. 8. Whitmore, Esq. Q.( 







































Londen : 








Sir R. W. C. Brownrige, Bt. 
Frederick W. Caldwell, Esq. 
Henry Charles Chilton, Esq. 
John William Fisher, Esq. Henry Wordsworth, Esq. 

In connexion with Life Assurances, this Oftice offers the 
peculiar advantage of LOANS upon personal security. 

J. HILL WILLIAMS, Secretary. 
’ Se hl ‘ T y ; 

KE CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 

4 SOCIETY, 

6, New Bridge Street, London 
Chairmean—HENRY FREDERICK STEPHENSON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—ROBERT BIDDULPH, Esq 

ADVANTAGES— 
Mutual Assurance 
The LOWEST rates of Premium on 











the MUTUAL 
SYSTEM 
= ned WEOLS OF THE PROFITS divided every Fifth 


£. 
An accumulated apital of . . 1,575,000 












During its existence th« Society has paid in 
gE 0s sn osnusese sonvevaxens eee FT 
teversionary Bonuses have been add od to Po- 
: mi les to the extent of ..........3. 890,000 
r nyt Bonus, declared in 1854, aver rage vl 672. 


per Cent on the Premiums 
acl dito .. 
Policies in force .,, 
The Annual Income exceeds 240,000 
The Next Division of Profits” will be ‘made | in 1959 
Assurances affected prior to 3lst December 1859, will 
participate in the Division of 1863 
Prospectuses and full particulars m iy be obt 
ication to 


paid, and 











ained nm ap 


ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary 













IANOF ORTES for SALE at CHAP- 
PELL’'S.—The best instruments by Broadwood, Collard, 
rard, &c. for SALE or HIRE. 49 and 50, New Bond Street, 

a ad 13, George Street, Hanover Square. 


HE ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM at 

Six Guineas, perfect for Class-singing, private use, or 

for the School-room.—CHAPPELL and Co. 49 and 50, New 
Bo ond Street, and 13, George Street, Hanover Square. 























HE PATENT MODEL HARMONIUM. 
trate oon best that can be made, 


price 55 Guineas. Illus- 

atalogues of Pianofortes and Harmoniums upon ap 
on to CHAPPELL ond Co. 49 and 50, New Bond 
, and 13, George Street, Hanover Square. 


THE ALEX ANDRE HARMONIUMS, 

with one stop and five octaves, 10 Guineas; three stops, 
15 Guineas; five stops, 22 Guincas; and eight stops, 25 
Guineas.—Faull descriptive lists sent on application to 
CHAPPELL and Co. 49 and 50, New Bond Street 


NDIA OUTFITS FOR OFFICERS, 
CADETS, and CIVILIANS, at Wholesale Prices, for 
Cash 
CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, 11, Wigmore Street, W 
Established | upwards of 60 years 
YHRESHER AND GLENNY 
NEXT DOOR TO SOMERSET HOUSE, STRAND 
manufacture the following articles expressly for India. 
Thresher’s Kashmir Flannel Shirts—Thresher’s Military 
Shirts—Thresher’s India Gauze 


Waisteoats—Thresher's In 
dia Tweed Suits—Thresier’s Overland Trunk. N.B. Lists 
‘s, with particulars of the necessary outfit for India, 
had on application 
a " ‘Loe , 
STHMA.—DR, LOCOCK’S PUL- 
4 MONIC WAFERS give instant relief and a rapid cure 
of asthma, coughs, and all disorders of the breath and lungs 
ingers and public speakers they are invaluable for clear- 
and rengthening the voice. They have a pleasant 

Price ls. 1}d. 2s. 9d. and Lis. per box. Sold by ali 














taste 





SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 
DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A great variety 
of the newest designs always on view at 44, Oxford Street. 
Also, a large assortment of Glass Lustres, Decanters, Wine 
glasses, Dessert Services, and every description of Table Glass, 
at very moderate prices. A large and choice collection of 
Ornamental Glass of the newest description. Export and 
furnishing orders executed with despatch.—44, Oxford Street. 
Manufactory, Broad Street, Birmingham. Established 1807, 


HE LORDS OF HER MAJESTY’S 
TREASURY having granted to Manufacturers of 
ENVELOPES an Attowaxcs or Drawsack on the waste 
cuttings of paper produced in the process of their manufac 
ture, Messrs. WATERLOW and SONS have determined 
















to give the Public the full and immediate benefit of such 
allows ance, h prepared a new and reduced Price List 
of their v 23, Which will be supplied post free on 
application. Factories and Warehouses, 60, 65 to 68, and 
Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall; City Dépot, 24 and 25 
Birchin Lane; Western do. 49, Parliament Street, London.’ 
M ESSRKS. H. J. and D. NICOLL’S 

Current LIST of PRICES, for unequalled style of 





both in manufacture and fit, as 












GENTLEMEN'S DRESS, 
follows— 
MILITARY TUNIC, richly laced........+++ +» £6 0 
NAVY FROCK COATS, richly ooo 8 0 @ 
EVENING DRESS COATS . 310 0 
FROCK COATS oe 400 
ANGOLA Mornix a 
Waistcoats ..... 010 6 
. Trousers ..se.ss 110 
T heir Registered Paletst .. 220 
f 110 





Roys’ Clothing charged according to size 
Deputy Lieutenants’ Uniforms, Court Dresses, and Clerical 
Robes 
Detailed Estimates furnished for a alg 
Diplom satic Uniforms ; Servants’ Liveries 
14, 116, 118, and 120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill, London 


URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has becn for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profe ssion, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
les, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
of Infants from turning sour during di- 
ed with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
escing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
efficacious. Frepared by Dinngroxp and 
and General Agents for the Im 
172, New Bond Street, 


Navy, and 





Delicate F 





agreeable and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts, 
London, and sold by all respectable chemists throughout 
the Empire. 


PANE HEAD OF HAIR, the BEARD, 


WHISKERS, and MUSTACHIOS. — ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR OIL is highly and universally appreciated for 
its unprecedented success during the last half century in 
the growth, restoration, and improvement of the human 
hair. It prevents it from falling off or turning grey, 
strengthens weak hair, cleanses it from scurf and dandriff, 
and makes it beautifully soft, curly, and glossy. For chil- 
dren it is especially recommended as forming the basis of a 
beautiful head ofhair. Price 3s. 6d. and 7s.; family bottles, 
equal to four small,) 10s. 6¢d.; and double that size, 21s.— 
Cavtion: A new label from stec!, by Messrs. Perkins, Bacon, 
and Co. is now used, which cannot be forged; it bears in 
white letters the words ** Rowland’s Macassar Oil, &c."" and 
their signature in red ink, “A. Rowland and Sons." Sold 
at 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists and Per- 
fumers. 


IGHT- BROWN *“COD- “LIV ER OIL 


has now, in consequence of its marked superiority 
over every other variety, secured the entire confidence and 
almost universal preference of the most eminent Medical 
Practitioners, as the most speedy and effectual remedy for 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 








CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, NEURALGIA, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL 


SCROFULOL 8 AFFECTIONS 
"ROM “THE 

“The comp: Ann on of genuine 
simple as might be supposed. Da. ve Jonon gives the pre- 
ference to the Light-BKrown Oi! over the Pale Oil, which 
contains scareely any volatile fatty 1, a smaller quantity 
of iodine, phosphoric acid, and elements of bile, and 
upon which ingredients the efficacy of Cod-Liver Oil, no 
doubt, partly depends. Some of the deficiencies of the Pale 
Oil are attributable to the method of its preparation, and 
especially to its filtration through charcoal. In Tue rre- 
ference oF Tus Licut Brown over tue Pate Oi we 
rruty concur. We have carefully tested a specimen of Dr. 
Ds Jonon's Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil. We find it to be 
nuine, and rich in iodine and the elements of bile.” 
rial Half- Pints, 2s. 6d. Pints, 4s. 9d. ; 
ed and labelled with Dr. De Jonoun's 
tT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE 
Chemists throughout the 


LANCET.” 
Cod Liver Oil is not 80 












Quarts Os., ¢a 
stamp and signature, with 
oryuine, by many respectable 
i Kingdom 
tor AND RETAIL DEPO 
77, STRAND, 


BRITISH CONGO 


7 ONDON, W.C 
NEES 








ART 91 of HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 
Conducted by Cuar.es Dickens, 

Coytatns: The Lazy Tour of Two Idle Apprentices ; 
complete in Five Chapters: and numerous other Ar- 
ticles. This day published ; price lld, 

Hovsrnotp Worps Office, Wellington Street North. 


HE LAZY TOUR OF TWO IDLE 
APPRENTICES, in Hovsewo.p Worps, Con- 
ducted by Cuartes Dickens. Commencing in No. 393, 
published on Wepwespay, Seeremper 30, and con- 
tinued through the Four following Numbers, 
Hovsrnoip Worps Office, Wellington Street North. 


MR. THACKERAY’S NEW SERIAL, UNIFORM 
WITH “ THE NEWCOMES,” &e. 
™ day is published, rr Oue Shillin 
No! of THE VIRGINIANS, 
By W. M. Tuackeray. 
T'o be completed in 24 Monthly Shilling Parts. 
With Illustrations on Steel and Wood by the Author. 
L ondon : Brapeu’ RY and Ev ans, 11, Bouve rie Street. 


NEW TALE BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE 
PRAIRIE BIRD.” 
This day, two volumes, post 8vo, 21s. 
a: or the Child of the Pyramid, 
An Egypti: un Tale. By the Hon. C. A. Murray, 
Prairie Bird,” ” «Travels in 








C.B. Author of * The 
North America, 


London: Jo 






N w. P ARKER and Son, West Strand. 


“This day, the F irst Yolume, the Essays, 


HE ETHICS of “ARISTOTLE, Illus- 
trated with Essays and Notes by Sir ALEXANDER 
Grant, Bart. M.A. Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
The Second Volume, containing the Text and Notes, 
will be published shortly, 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 








is day, fep. 8vo. 5s. 

: r the Wonderful Lamp. 

A Dramatic Poem in Two Parts. By Apam 
OewLenscucarorer. Translated by Turopore Magarin. 
Lately published, 
a Tragedy. By Ogu LenscuLarogRr 
by Taropore Marri. 3s. 
Danish Lyrical 
Turo- 


LADDIN 


CORREGGIO; 
Translated, with Notes, 
KING RENE’S DAUGHTER; a 


Drama. By Hexerik Herrz, Translated by 
pone Martin. 2s. fd. 
London: Joann W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 





“MR, FOSS'S NEW VOLUMES. 
Just published, in 8vo. Vols, V. and VI. price 28s. 


cloth, 
‘i JUDGES OF ENGLAND. By 
Epwakp Foss, F.S.A. 
Vol. V. Henry VIL.—Elizabeth. 1485—1603. 
Vol. VI. James 1.—Commonwealth, 1603—1660. 
*,* The First Four Volumes may also be had. 
London : Loneman, Brown, and Co, 
‘On Fride ty next = be published, in pust Sve. price 
10s, 6d. cloth, 
4 HUNDRED YEARS AGO; an His- 
d torical Sketch, 1755 to 1756. By James Hurron. 
Coyrents.—Historical Sketch, 1755-'56: Miscella- 
neous Events; Men of the Day, and what they were 
doing a Hundred Years Ago; the Dark Side of So- 
ciety; the Frivolous Classes and their Frivolities ; 
Amusements and Pastimes ; Glimpses of Society, 
London : Lonoman, Brown, and Co, 


“NEW WORK BY TUE HON, GRANTLEY F. 
BERKELEY. 
On Friday next will be published, in one vol, post 8vo. 
with 2 Etchings by John Leee h, (1 coloured,) price 


&s, 6d. cloth, 
MONTH IN THE FORESTS OF 
Hon, Granriey F, Berke- 


d FRANCE, By the 
Ley. 
By the same Author, in $vo. price 14s. cloth, 
REMINISCENCES of a HUNTSMAN. With 4 
Etchings by Joun Leecn. 
London: Loneman, 


Bouy’s Inuvsrrarep Liprary Por Novemurn. 
Pore E’S HOMER’S ILIAD, Illustrated 

by the entire Series of Flaxman’s Designs, beauti- 
fully engraved by Moses (in the full octavo size), 
With Introduction and Notes by the Rey. J. 8S, Wart- 
son. Price 5s. 

*,* The Odyssey, uniform, is at press, These ele- 
gant illustrations were formerly published at 3/. 12s., 
and are greatly superior to the various reduced copies. 

Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 











Brown, and Co. 





Boun’s Screntiric Liprary vor NovEMBER. 

ARPENTER’S ZOOLOGY ; a Systema- 
tic View of the Structure, Habits, Instincts, and 
Uses, of the principal Families of the Animal King- 
dom, and of the chief forms of Fossil Remains, New 
Edition, revised and completed to the present time. 
In 2 vols, illustrated with many hundred fine Wood 

Engravings. Vol. I. (nearly 600 pages.) Price 68. 
*,* The second volume is at press, and will be ready 
this 








) Tork Street, Covent G 


DE :AF NESS, NOISES | IN THE HEAD. 
Instant Restoration of Hearing guaranteed by one 
consultation, without operation or instruments.—Dr. War 
reas, the Consulting Resident Surgeon to the Dispensary 
for Diseases of the Kar, 32, Spring Gardens, Charing Cross, 
London, pledges himself to cure deafness of forty or fifty 
years by a painless treatment unknown in this cougtry 
The Dispensary monthly reports show the daily cures. A 
Book has been published for deaf persons in the country to 
cure themselves, sent on receipt of letter enclosing five 
postage-stamps. Hours of consultation 11 till 4 every day 
Examination free No fee until ¢ ured. 


I OLLOWAY’S OINT MENT and PILLS. 


—These wonderful pioductions have now become so 
+ world that they form a 














appreciated in every part oi * 
complete household treasure ; the worst cases of ulcers, 
wounds, and every variety of skin-disease, for which so 
many remedies have been tried without effect, readily su 

cumb to their power; they act so miraculously upon the ays 
tem, as to be considered a phenomenon in the healing art 
For this reason they are advocated by all modern practitio 





ers, after everything else has proved unsuc cessful. Sold by 
» Vendors throughout the world; at Profresur 
Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 90, 


Stampa, Constantinople, 


New York; by A 
Malta 


yrna, and BE. Muir, 



























UARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCIV. | B ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 


is published rais bay. 
ConTENTS : 
1, Cornwall. 
2. Tom Brown at Rugby—Dr. Arnold. 
8. Communication with India—Suez and Eu- 
phrates Route. 
4. Venetian Embassy to James I, 
5. Lord Dufferin’s Yacht Voyage. 
6. The Parish Priest. 
7. Goonge Stephenson and Railway Locomotion. 
8, The Indian Mutiny. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


RITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. LII. price 6s. published Ocroser 1, 
ConTarns : 
1. Statius and his Age. 
2. The Ethics of Revealed Theology. 
3, Mechanics’ Institutes and the Society of Arts. 
4. Andrew Crosse the Electrician, 
5. Representative Reform, 
6. The Cotton Dearth. 
7. Barth’s Discoveries in Africa, 
8. Béranger. 
9. The Indian Government and Mutinies. 
10. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 
London : Jackson and Wa.rorp, 18, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard ; and Simpkin, MARSHALL, and Co. 
Stationers’ Hall Court. 


EW QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. 
24, for Novempen, price 2s, 6d. Conrains— 
Party and Parliament. 
France and her Poiitical Tendencies. 
The Rebellion in India ; its Causes and Cure. 

With Reviews of ‘‘Carrut ers’s Pope ”—** Quits "— 
** Raikes’s Diary "—‘* Tom Brown’s School Days” 
—and all the New Books of the Quarter. 

London : Bosworru and Harrison, 215, Regent 
Street. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 

November 1857. No. DV. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS : 

Scenes of Clerical Life. No. 
pentance. Conclusion. 

Notes on the Isthmus of Panama. 

What will he do with it?) By Pisistratus Caxton. 
Part VI. 

Military Education, Part II. 

Cambria and Cottonopolis. 

A Few Words from the Khyber. 

The Company’s Raj. 

Wittmam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 











III. Janet’s Re- 


Times. 
and XXNIII. 
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Price 2s. 6. 
Contents for Novemprn, No. CCLI. 
The Millionaire of Mincing Lane. A Tale of the 
By Dudley Costello. Chaps. XXXI, XXXII. 


The Day of Humiliation. 

French Fashionable Life. 

The Grand Mosque and Imperial Palace of Delhi. 
Moat Grange. By the Author of “ The Passing 
Bell.” 

Horace Walpole’s Letters. By Monkshood. 
Napoleon Ballads.—No, II. The Night Review be- 
fore Austerlitz. By Walter Thornbury. 

A Fortnight’s Sport in the Highlands. 

Madhouse Reminiscences. (Life of an Architect.) 
Seven Years of an Indian Officer’s Life. Chaps. V. | 
and VI. 

French Almanacks for 1858. 

London: Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


, 7 ‘ reer ere x ‘ +o ‘ | 

neg tae WITH THE CLASSICS. 

No. I. of a Series of Papers, grappling with the 
difficult passages in the best Latin and Greek Classics, 
written by adistinguished scholar, for the ‘* English 
Journal of Education,” appears in the November 
Number. 
This, the oldest Educational Journal, treats of all 
branches of the educator’s work, alike in college, 
family, and common school. It is published monthly, 
greatly enlarged and improved, price 6d. or sent free | 
of postage for half-year at 3s. if paid in advance. 
*,* Full price given for clean copiesof No. 120, which | 
is out of print. 

London: Groompriper and Sons, Paternoster Row, 
THE REPORT ON THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
"2 ROYAL PICTURES IN THE) 

ART-JOURNAL for Novemper, (price 2s. 6d. 
are—**'The Beauty of Albano,” after Reidel, and 
** The Gate of the Seraglio,” after J. Danby, A.R.A. | 
The Sculpture is ‘ Psyche,” from the Statue by Von 
Hiyer, in the possession of the Queen, 

The literary contents include—** The Report on the | 
National Gallery ”; * Talk of Pictures and the Paint- 
ers,” by an Old Traveller; ‘ British Artists—No, 
XXX. 8S. Prout.” Illustrated; ‘* The Water-Colour | 
Department of the Art-Treasures Exhibition ” ; ‘* The 
Application of Improved Machinery and Materials to | 
Art-Manufacture—Indigo,” by R. Hunt, F.R.S, ; 
“The Foreign Pictures at the Crystal Palace”; 
** The Book of the Thames,” by Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. 
Hall, Ulustrated ; ‘* The Distribution of Prizes to the 
Schools of Design,” &e. &e. 

Vintve and Co, 25, Paternoster Row, London ; and all 
Booksellers. 




















RASER’S MAGAZINE, for NovEMBER 
1857, price 2s. 6d. ContTains— 
About Edinburgh. | Lines composed near Shel- 
Lord Macaulay of Rothley. ley’s House at Lerici. By 
A of the “ Vesti Aubrey de Vere. ‘ 
| 





ges.” ; Memoirs of St. Simon. 
Metropolitan © ica- | Taste of the Day. By a Pro- 
tions. fessional Painter. Part 


I1.—Dress. 
Daniele Manin 
The Birmingham Congress. 
The Indian Mutinies. 


The Interpreter: a Tale of 
the War. Part XI. By 
G. 1. Whyte Melville, Au 
of “ Digby Grand,” &e. 

Rollers and Kingfishers. 
London: Joun W. Parxer and Son, West Strand, 


RISH METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 
Novemper 1857, price 2s, 6d, 
Conrents: 
1, Life’s Foreshadowing. Chapters XXYVII. 
XXVIIT. XXIX,. XXX, 

2. The Islamite. 
3. The Churchyard Dance—a Saxon Legend, 
4. Atlantic Sketches—the Canary Isles, 
5. The Manchester Exhibition, 
6. A Reverie. 
7. A Peep into the Wilds of Donegal. 
8. A Tale of the Morgue. 
9. Charlotte Bronté. 
10. The Last Page. 
ll, An Elephant Bait. 
12. Irish Ecclesiology. 
13. Recollections of an Under-graduate, 
14, Snipe-Shooting. 
15. The Turkish Bath. 
16. The Mutiny of the Bengal Army. 
17. Sporting Intelligence. 

Dublin : Epwarp J. Miike, 15, College Green. 

London : Simpkiy, MarsHawy, and Co, 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MA- 
GAZINE. Edited by W. Harrison Arnswortn, 
patent for November, No, CCCCXLIII, 








Esq. 


ude. 
The Pines. By the Author of “ Ashley.” 
Germany Here and There. By an Old Traveller. 
Eugéne Poitou: Demoralizing French Literature. 

By Sir Nathaniel. 
Our Sermon. By E. P. Rowsell. 
The Alimentary Crisis in Paris. 
The Baths of Lucca. Correllia, in the Garfag- 

nana. By Florentia, 
Our Contemporaries. 

A Swedish Voyage Round the World, Translated 
by Mrs. Bushby. 
Three Weeks in Pera, 
India’s Dark Hour. By Nicholas Michell, 

France in 1793. 
Cnarman and Hart, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,~ Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen, 





Just published, price Half-a-Crown, 
ITAN, for November, No, CLII. 
CONTENTS : 
A Fic for the Purity of Fun—Modern Popular 
ngs. 
Led by the Nose. 
Clerical Portraits in the Modern Novel. 
A Jew with a Vengeance, The Middle, 
An Indian Vocabulary. 
Bits of a Queer Novel. 
Stories of an Old House. The Picture. 
Augustine, 


The Orators of the Ancient Church, 

An Everyday Tale. 

Insects and their Hunters, 

The New Books. 

A True Story, with a Moral, &c. &c. 
Edinburgh: James Hoge and Sons, 


On the 26th November will be published, 
HE BRITISH ALMANACK for 1858, 
Price ls. THE COMPANION TO THE AL- 
MANACK, sewed in wrapper, price 2s. 6¢. THE 
BRITISH ALMANACK AND COMPANION to- 
gether, in cloth boards, lettered, price 4s, 
It is searcely necessary to call attention to the gene- 


for thirty-one years. As Tm 
the first to supply valuable facts in place of the ab- 
surdities of the old Almanacks, so it has invar 
maintained a reputation for superior usefulness. 

Companton is now chiefly bought in connexion with 






have long held their place as the cheapest Manual of 
current information, and the most trustworthy Regis- 
ter for future reference. 

all Booksellers in the United Kingdom, 

Price 84d, 
HAMBERS’S JOURNAL 
of POPULAR LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and 

Part XLVI.—Ocroper 1857. 
CONTENTS : 
Page Page. 


The Old Commentator... 209 Chapter XIT. ..+...00- 
The Mountain in the The Omnibus Two Hun- 


ARTS. 


Main 2.0. scccccsccvecs 211 dved Years Ago ....... 250 
A Cheap Train .......... 214 | The Farm School of Glas- 
Alexander Smith's “ City BOVID cccccocesceceees 252 

Poems” ..... . 216 | A Few Words about Eels 254 





Poetry and Mis 

ottger, the Inventor of 
Dresden China, » 257 

Trish Servants . 


Kirke Webbe, the 
teer Captain: 
Chapter X. eee 
Electro-Metal y 
























W. and R,. Cuamsers, London and Edinburgh ; 
and all Booksellers, 


for BEGINNERS. 3s, 6d. each, 


full of Notes to each page. 


GERMAN PHRASES, for Conversation, 
London : Smrkin, MARSHALL, and Co, 


ral character of a work which has now been continued | 
Burrisu ALMANACK Was 


Tue Brivis ALMANACK ; and the two, bound together, | 


London: Kxiour and Co, 90, Fleet Street ; and sold by | 


rellanea 256 | 


DE PORQUET’S GERMAN READING-BOOK, 


GERMAN TRESOR, to turn English into German. 


———_—___.. 

IVING CELEBRITIES. A Series of 

Photographic Portraits, by MaAuLLand Po.ysianx 

The Number for November contains JOHN GIB- 
SON, Esq. R.A. with Memoir. 

Mavtt and Potysiank, 55, Gracechurch Street, and 

187a, Piccadilly; and W. Kenr and Co. Fleet Street. 


HE FALL OF DELHI, New March 
for the Pianoforte, by Steruen Giover, (com- 
poser of “* The Retreat March,” ‘* The Royal Prussian 
March,” “The Young Reeruit’s March,” &c. &e 
Beautifully Illustrated, 2s. 6d. Just issued, the Bri- 
dal Quadrilles, by Henri D’Orsay. Beautifully Ius- 
trated, 4s, 
Loudon : Ropert Cocks and Co, New Burlington 
Street, W.; and of all Musicsellers, 








NEW VOLUME OF MR. MAURICE’S EXpos]- 
TORY WORKS ON THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, 
This day, in crown &8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

NHE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. 

A Series of Lectures on Christian Ethics. By 
Freperick Dextson Mavricer, M.A. Chaplain of 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

Cambridge: Macm1i.an and Co, 
D E 


PORQUET’S STANDARD 
BOOKS. 

FRENCH ANNOTATIONS. Is. 6d. 

QUESTIONS sur YHISTOIRE d’ANGLE- 
TERRE. Is. 6d. 

POESIES pour la JEUNESSE 
3s. 6d. 

TURNING ENGLISH IDIOMS into FRENCH, 
3s. 6d. 

FRENCH and ENGLISH VERSIONS. 3s. 6d. 

FRENCH PLAYS, for the Young of either Sex, 
3s. 6d. each. 

FRENCH GENDERS. 2s. 6d. 

London: Smwrkrix, MARSHALL, and Co. 


Premier Cours. 





13, Great MARLBoRnovGH STREET, 
HURST AND BLACKETT’S, 
LIST OF NEW WORKS 
IN THE PRESS, 


ORIENTAL AND WESTERN SI- 


BERIA; a Narrative of Seven Years’ Explorations 
and Adventures in Siberia, Mongolia, Daouria, the 
Kirghis Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and Part of Central 
Asia. By Tomas Wirtam Arkryson. In one large 
volume, royal &8vo. embellished with upwards of fifty 
Illustrations, including numerous beautifully-coloured 
Plates, from Drawings by the Author, and a Map, 
Price 2/. 2s. elegantly bound, (Jn November. 


MR. TUPPER’S NEW WORK— 





| THE RIDES AND REVERIES of ESOP SMITH. 


By Martin F, Turrer, 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


CHOW CHOW: being Selections 
from a Journal kept in India, &c. By the Viscountess 
FALKLAND, Second Edition, Revised. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Illustrations, 30s, bound. (Now ready.) 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 


THE LAST FOUR POPES. By his Eminence Car- 
dinal Wiseman, 8vo. Portraits. 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT 


WOMEN. By the Author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentle- 
man.” 1 vol. 10s, 6d, 


THE OXONIAN IN NORWAY; or 


Notes of Excursions in that Country. By the Rev, F. 
Mercatrr, M.A. New and Cheaper Edition, Revised, 
with Map, and numerous additional Illustrations, 1 
vol, 10s. 6d. bound, (Now ready.) 

| NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 

| THE LADY OF GLYNNE. By the 


Author of “ Margaret and her Bridesmaids.” 3 vols. 


| ORPHANS. By the Author of 


** Margaret Maitland,” &e. 1 vol. 


“In Remembrance The Struggle of 
Douglas Jerrold’ ..... 224 tion “ 
In the North among the Kirke . Priva CASTE. By the Author of Mr. 
Herrings ...-.. oo. 228 teer Captain: a Tale. | Arle.” 3 vols. 
Anatomy of a Literary Chapter XIII. ....++++ 265 m 
Forgery .. .-++++.-.-+ 228 | The Indian Revolt...... 20| A NEW STORY. By Miss Kava- 
Indian Servants A Steerage Passenger’s | wacom. 8 vels 
Our Curates.......+.+.++ 231 View of Sydney...++++ mm) o- * . 
A Glance at the Vegeta The Lost Envoy ......++ 273 | 
ble Kingdom.......... 234 | A Woman's Thoughts | A NEW NOVEL. By Mrs. Grey. 
Kirke Webbe, the Prive about Women. Women | 3 vols. 
teer Captain: a Tale. of the World .....++++ 275 | lel 
Chapter X1.s0.--...055 236 | Philosophy of Cookery 280 . - = . 
“They Manage these Kirke Webbe, the Priva- ALSO, JUST PUBLISITED, 
Things better in teer Captain: a Tale. } 
France" ....2c-cce-.+ 239 Chapter XIV.......00+ 261 | COURT SECRETS. By Mrs. Thom- 
Millinery for the Million 241 | The Month: Science and | sox. 3 vols. 
My Extinct Garden ..... 245 ASOD co scccccccenccesce 286 | Te : F 
Kirke Webbe, the Priva- | Poem—Arise ye, and De- | This fascinating story is founded on one of those 
teer Captain: a Tale. b part crccccccocccsccese 288 | historical mysteries which can never cease to excite 
It is a tale which we will 


our interest and curiosity. 
venture to say none of our readers will be willing to 
put down unfinished,.”—John Bull. 


E PORQUET’S GERMAN ican THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 


By Lord Wriu1am Lexnox. 3 vols. 
‘ A capital book. Full of sparkling anecdote and 
stirring adventure.”—Chronicle. 


SEYMOUR AND HIS FRIENDS. 


By the Author of “* The Secret Marriage.” 3 vols. 





E PORQUET’S 


lish, with Exercises. 3s, 6d. 
IL TESORETTO, to make Italian at Sight. 3s. 6d. 
CONVERSATIONS in ITALIAN and ENGLISH 
or FRENCH and ITALIAN. 3s. 6d. each, 
ITALIAN LETTER-WRITER. 3s. 6d. 
— PHRASE and DIALOGUE BOOK 


ITALIAN ANNOTATIONS. 2s. 
A NEW KEY to ITALIAN. 3s. 6d. 
London: Smrxiy~, MARsHALL, and Co, 





London: Groombriper and Sons, 





STANDARD 
WORKS. 
DE PORQUET’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR, in Eng- 


THE SQUIRE OF BEECHWOOD. 
By “‘Scrvtator.” Dedicated to the Duke of Beaufort. 
3 vols. 

‘| THE YOUNG BRIDE. By Mrs. 


> | Briscoe. 3 vols. : 
* A very graceful and stirring novel.” —J’ost. 


‘| TRUE TO NATURE. 2 vols. 


* A pleasant, well-written story. The tone of the 
book is excellent, and it is pervaded by a right spirit 
of religion, good sense, and refinement.” —Economist. 





| 
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LIBRARY EDITIONS 
OF STANDARD AUTHORS. 





I, 

HALLAM’S HISTORY OF EU- 
ROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Tenth Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

Il, 
HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Seventh Edition. 
8 vols. S8vo. 30s. 
Itt. 

HALLAM’S LITERARY HISTORY 
OF EUROPE. Fourth Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 
36s. 

Iv. 

LORD MAHON’S HISTORY OF 

ENGLAND. Fourth Edition. 7 vols. 8vo. 93s, 


Vv. 
HISTORY OF GREECE. 


Maps. 12 vols, 8vo. 16s, each. 


GROTE’S 
Third Edition. 
VI, 

ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Maps. 8 vols. 


GIBBON’S 
Edited by Dr. Wiu1Am Surru. 
8yo, 60s. 

Vil. 


DEAN LIDDELL’S HISTORY OF 


ROME. 2vols. Svo. 
Vill. 
CAMPBELI’S MODERN INDIA. 
Second Edition. Map. 8vo. 16s, 
IX, 
BLACKSTONE’S COMMEN- 
TARIES. By Dr. Kern, 4 vols, 8yo. 42s, 
x. 


FERGUSSON’S HISTORY OF 
ARCHITECTURE. Third Thousand, With 850 
Wood-cuts, 2yols. 8vo, 

XI. 

NICOLAS’S HISTORIC PEERAGE 
OF ENGLAND. Edited by Wit11am Covrt- 
HOPE, Svo, 30s. 

XII. 
GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. Edited 


by Perer CunninGuAM. 4 vols, 8yo. 30s, 


XI, 

LORD BYRON’S POETICAL 

WORKS. Portrait. Gvols. 8vo, 45s, 
XIV. 

JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE 
POETS. Edited by Prrer Cunnincuam, 3 
vols, 22s, 6d. 

XV. 


DR. HOOK’S CHURCH DIC- 

TIONARY. Seventh Edition. 8yo. 16s, 
XVI. 

DR. ROBINSON’S RESEARCHES 
IN THE HOLY LAND. Second Edition, Maps. 
3vols. 8vo. 36s. 

XVI, 

SOUTHEY’S BOOK OF THE 
CHURCH. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 12s, 

XVIII. 

ROBERTSON’S HISTORY OF 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Volumes I, and 
Il, 8vo. 30s. 


XIX. 
BLUNT’S HISTORY OF THE 
EARLY CHURCH. Second Edition. 8yo. 
9s, 6d. 
Xx, 

BLUNT’S UNDESIGNED SCRIP- 
TURAL COINCIDENCES, Fifth Edition, 8yo. 
XXI, 

LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GEO- 
LOGY. Ninth Edition. Wood-cuts, 8vo. 18s, 
XXIL 


LYELL’S MANUAL OF ELE- 
MENTARY GEOLOGY, Fifth Edition, Wood- 


cuts. 8vo. lds, 
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MR. MURRAY’S 


LIST FOR THE FORTHCOMING 
SEASON. 


i 

MISSIONARY 
SEARCHES IN SOUTH AFRICA: during Sixteen 
Years’ Residence in the Interior of Africa. By Davin 
Livinesronr, LL.D. Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations, 


1147 








TRAVELS AND RE- | 


8vo, 21s, [Nor, 10th, 
2. 

THE RIGHT USE OF THE EARLY | 
FATHERS: Two Series of Lectures delivered at Cam- 
bridge, By the late Rev, J. J. Buunt, B.D. 8vo, 

3. 
THE SEPOY REVOLT; its Causes 


By Henry Meap. 8vo, 


4. 

ESSAYS ON THE EARLY PERIOD 
OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, contributed to 
the “* Quarterly Review.” By the late Rt. Hon. Joun 
Witson Croker, 8vo, 

5. 

HISTORY OF HERODOTUS. A new 
English Version, Edited with Notes and Essays. By 
Rev. G. Raw iinson, M.A, assisted by Sir Henny 
Rawiinson and Sir J, G, Witkryson. Illustrations. 
i vols, 8vo. 


and its Cons« quences, 


6. 
GALLERIES AND CABINETS OF 
ART. An Account of more than Forty Additional 


Collections in England, visited in 1854-56, By Dr, 
Waacer. With Index, &vo. 


” 


ie 


HANDBOOK FOR INDIA, 
Account of the Three Presidencies, and of the Over- 
land Route, Part 1.—Madras and Bombay, Maps. 
Post &vo. 

8. 


REMARKS ON SECULAR AND 
DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE, Present and Future. 
By G. Giruerr Scorr, A.R.A, 8vo, 

9. 
ANCIENT POTTERY AND PORCE- 


LAIN: Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, Etruscan, and 





Roman, By Samurc Bincn, F.8.A, Wood-cuts, 2 
vols. Medium &8vo, 
10. 


WINGED WORDS ON CHANTREY’S 
WOODCOCKS, Edited by James P, Mvumuean, 
M.A, Etchings, Square 8vo, 

11, 

PRECEPTS FOR THE CONDUCT OF 
LIFE. Exhortations to a Virtuous Course and Dis- 
suasions from a Vicious Career, Extracted from the 
Scriptures, Feap, 8vo. 

12, 

ENGLISH ROOTS AND RAMIFICA- 
TIONS; or the Derivation and Meaning of Divers 
Words, By Joun A, Knarr, Feap, 8vo. 


13. 
HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANI- 


TY, including that of the Popes, By — un MILMAN, 


2d Edition. With an Index, 6 vols, 
14, 
GREECE ; Pictorial, Descriptive, and 


Historical. By Rev. Curisrorner Worpvsworra, D.D, 
with the Characteristics of Greek Art, by G. Scuanpr, 
F.S.A. New and Cheaper Edition, witli 600 Woo rd 
cuts. Royal 8vo, 

15. 

LIVES OF THE LINDSAYS; or a 
Memoir of the Houses of Crawford and Balcarres. By 
Lord Lixpsay. Second and Cheaper Edition. 3 vols. 
8vo. 

16. 

EPISTLES TO THE 
With Critical Notes, &e, By 
2d Edition, 8vo. 

17. 
LETTERS FROM HEAD-QUARTERS; 


or Realities of the War in the Crimea, By a Staff 
Officer, Third and Cheaper Edition, Portrait and 
Plans. Post 8vo, 

18. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Somervitte. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, 
Post 8vo. 

19, 


PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE 
By G. L. Cram. New 
2 vols. Post 8vo, 


ST. PAUL'S 
CORINTHIANS. 
ev. A, P. STANLEY, 


By Mary 


Portrait, 


THE 
UNDER DIFFICULTIES, 
and Revised Edition, Portraits, 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


| 
| 


Being an | Edition. 





POPULAR EDITIONS 
OF STANDARD AUTHORS. 


HISTORICAL 
10 vols. Post 


HALLAM’S 
WORKS. Eleventh Edition. 
Syvo, 60s, 

2. 

LORD MAHON’S 
ENGLAND, from 1713-'83. 
7 vols, Post 8vo, 42s, 

3. 

LORD CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF 
THE LORD CHANCELLORS, Third Edition, 
10 vols, Post 8vo, 60s, 


HISTORY OF 
Fourth Edition. 


4. 

NAPIER’S BATTLES AND 
SIEGES OF THE PENINSULAR WAR, 
Second Edition, Portrait. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

5. 


WILKINSON’S MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS, 


Third Edition. Wood-cuts. 2 vols. Post 8yo, 
12s. 
6. 
BISHOP HEBER’S JOURNALS 
IN INDIA, 2vols. Post8vo, 12s. 
A 


LAYARD’S ACCOUNT OF NINE- 
VEH AND ITS REMAINS. Fifteenth Edi- 
tion. Wood-cuts, l2mo, 45s, 

8. 


WORDSWORTH’S CLASSICAL 


TOUR IN ATHENS AND ATTICA. Third 
Wood-cuts, Crown 8yo. 8s, 6d, 
9. 
LESLIE’S HANDBOOK FOR 


YOUNG PAINTERS, Plates, Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
10, 


LOCKHART’S ANCIENT SPAN- 
ISH BALLADS. Fourth Edition. 12mo, 2s, 6d. 


11. 

CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF THE 

BRITISH POETS. Third Edition, 12mo, 6s. 
12. 


COLERIDGE’S TABLE-TALK. 
Fourth Edition. Portrait. Feap, 8vo. 6s, 
13. 


COLERIDGE’S INTRODUCTIONS 
TO THE GREEK CLASSIC POETS. Third 


Edition, Feap, 8vo, 5s, 6d. 
14, 

BELL ON THE MECHANISM 
OF THE HAND. Sixth Edition, Wood-cuts, 
Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

16. 

ABERCROMBIE ON THE PHI- 


LOSOPHY OF THE MORAL FEELINGS, 
Eleventh Edition, 12mo, 4s, 


16, 
ABERCROMBIE 
TELLECTUAL POWERS. 
12mo, 68, 6d, 
17. 


DAVY’S CONSOLATIONS IN 
TRAVEL. Sixth Edition. Wood-cuts. Feap. 
8yo. 6s, - 


DAVY’S SALMONTA ; 
Fly-Fishing. Fourth Edition, 
Feap. 8yo. 6s 


ON THE IN- 
Fifteenth Edition, 


or Days of 
Wood-cuts. 


19. 


JESSE’S SCENES 
OF COUNTRY LIFE. Third Edition. 
cuts, 12mo, 6s 


AND TALES 
Wood- 


20. 


JESSE’S GLEANINGS 
RAL HISTORY. Eighth Edition. 
12mo. 6s, 


IN NATU- 
Wood-cuts. 


21. 


JAMES’S FABLES OF ESOP. 
Twenty-sixth Thousand. Wood-cuts. Feap. 
8yo, 2s. 6d. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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ROUTLEDGE 


AND CO’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





POPULAR MANUALS. 





THE NEW VOLUME. 
In foolscap 8vo. price 10s. 6d. half-buund, 


A MANUAL OF DOMESTIC MEDI- 
CINE and SURGERY. 
By J. H. WALSH. 


With numerous Illustrations, and Sixteen large 
Engravings, printed in colours, by Evans. 





Uniform with the above. 
In feap. 8vo. 10s. 6d. half-bound, 


A MANUAL OF DOMESTIC ECO- 
NOMY. 


(Tne Firrn Tuovsann.) 
By J. H. WALSH, and a Committee of Ladies. 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings. 


Uniform with the above two Works, 
In feap. 8vo. 10s. 6d. half-bound, 
A MANUAL OF BRITISH RURAL 
SPORTS. 
By STONEHENGE. 
(Tue Seventa THovsanp.) 
Illustrated with numerous Eugraving:. 








In 1 vol. feap, 8vo. price 5s. half-bound, 


ECONOMICAL HOUSEKEEPER; 








being Practical Advice for Purchasing the Supplies of | 


the House, and for Brewing, Baking, - Preserving, and 
Pickling at Home; with Directions for the Manage- 
ment of the Dairy, Poultry- yard, Laundry, and Cellar. 
By J. H. WALSH, anda Committee of Ladies, 
With numerous Wood Engravings. 


Price 2s, cloth lettered, 


THE LAWS OF CONTRAST OF 
COLOUR, 


and their application to the Fine Arts of Painting, 
Decoration of Buildings, Mosaic Work, Tapestry 
and Carpet Weaving, Calico Printing, Dress, 
Ps = Staining, Printing, Illumination, 
andscape and Flower Gardening. 
By M. E. CHEVREUL, 
Director of the Dye Works of the Gobelins. 
Translated by JOHN SPANTON, 
Illustrated with Designs, 

** Every one whose business has anything to do with 
the arrangement of colours should possess this book. 
Its value has been universally acknowledged, having 
been translated into various languages, although but 
recently into our own.’ 


In post 8vo, cloth extra, 


THE MICROSCOPE : 
ITS HISTORY, CONSTRUCTION, AND 
APPLICATIONS. 
By JABEZ HOGG. 


A New Edition, entirely rewritten, with New Illus- 
trations, 





In feap. 8vo, 2d. 96 pp. or free by post, 3d. 


ROUTLEDGE and Co.’s DETAILED 
CATALOGUE of all their Publications in History— 
Biography—Fiction—Poetry—The Drama—Juvenile 
Works, and Miscellaneous Literature. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 





and gilt edges ; or morocco ele- 


ll 6d, to 2/. 2s. 


Price 213. cloth gilt, 
gant, fully gilt, or antique plain ,l1 
various styles, 


THE HOME AFFECTIONS. Por- 


trayed by the Poets. Selected and Edited by CHartrs 


Mackay. With ONE HUNDRED original DL- 
SIGNS by 
Alfred Elmore, R.A. A. Madot. 


F. R. Pickersgill, R.A. J. Allon Pasquier. 

J. E. Millais, R.A. 

John Tenniel. 

John Absolon. 

E. Duncan. 

George Thomas. 

John Gilbert. 

Fr. W. Topham. 
Elaborately Engraved by the Brothers 


Birket Foste 





loth extra 


In small 4to, 2 






RHYMES AND ROUNDELAYS, in 
PRAISE OF A COUNTRY LIFE. By Poets of 
many Lands. With Pictures by AnspELL— AssoLom— 
Duncan —Doposon—Foster —Goovat.—Wete, &° 


equare Svo. price 7s be z. 
and gilt edg 


THE MINSTREL. By James 


loth oilt 
Cio Bit, 


Brarim. Elegantly printed on tinted paper, with 
THIRTY-THREE DESIGNS, by Bu RKET Fuster x 
elaborately Engraved by Danzrec Bic 

In square 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth gilt, 


and gilt edges, 


COMUS. ByJohn Milton. Ele- 


gautly printed on tinted paper, with DESIGNS by 
Sonskuxa, Pickersot.t, Foster, Haruson Were, 
and Carrics, Engraved by Dauzicr Brothers. 

Ea ‘ly Nor »mbeor, 


In square 8vo. price 7s. 6¢, cloth 


and gilt edges, 


THE VOICES OF THE NIGHT, 
BALLADS, and OTHER POEMS, By Henry 
Wavsworrit Lonoreiiow, jiegantly printed on 
tinted paper, with THIRTY-1 iV DESIGNS by 
Joun Gruperr, Engraved by Davztex Brothers. 


1 git, 


In square S8vo. price 7s. 647. cloth gilt, 
and gilt edges, 


GERTRUDE OF WYOMING. and 






Tuomas Camrsett. Elegantly pris 
paper, with THIRTY- FIVE DES! 
Artists, Engraved by Davzizt Brothe 


In square 8vo. price 7s. 6d, cloth gilt, and gilt edges, 


EVANGELINE-A TALE OF | 


LONGFELLOW, 
THIRTY 
DALzizL 


ACADIE. By Heyxry Wansworr 
Elegantly printed on tinted paper, with 
DESIGNS by Joun Gitpert, Engraved by 
Brothers. 


In small 4to. price 17. ls. cloth gilt, and gilt edges, 


LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL 
WORKS. Elegantly printed on a tinted paper, with 
ONE HUNDRED DESIGNS by Jouy Gitpert, En- 
graved by Datztet Brothers, and a Steel Portrait by 
LAWRENCE. 


In small 4to. price 1/. 1s. cloth gilt, and gilt edges, 


THE POETS OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. Edited by the Rev. R. A. 
Witmorr, and elegantly printed on a tinted paper, 
with ONE HUNDRED DESIGNS by Muuiars, Ten- 
NIEL, Prekersem., Dene —" Harpinc, Birket 
Fosrkr, Cornovip, Gitsert, &c. Engraved by Da.- 
zieL Brothers. 


In crown 8yo, price 5s 


PICTURE FABLES. 
By OTTO SPECKTER. 
WITH RHYMES BY HAY. 


Elegantly printed on tinted paper, with ONE HUND. 
RED exquisite DESIGNS by Orro Sprrckrxr, elabo- 
rately Engraved by Datzre. Brothers. 


5s. cloth gilt, and gilt edges, 


BY MRS. 8. C. HALL. 
In post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth extra; or with gilt 
edges, 8s. 6d. 
TALES OF ee TRIALS. 
3y Mrs. S. C. HALL. 
ted with elegant Sates by the 


Illustra best Artists. 


} BY THE REV. J. G. WOOD. 


In feap. 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6¢.; or with gilt edges, 4s, 


MY FEATHERED FRIENDS ; 
ANECDOTES OF BIRD LIFE, 
More especially 


CONTAINING 


EAGLES, CROWS, 
VULTURES, RAVENS, 
HAWks, PARROTS, 


HUMMING BIRDS, 
OSTRICHES, &c. &e. 


With Illustrations by Harrison Werr. 


MAGPIES, 
ROoOKS, 





SPORTING IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


edium 8yvo. cloth extra, 


_ SPORTING SCENES AMONGST THE 
KAFIRS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

by Captain DRAYSON, R.A. 

Illustrated with Engravings by Harrison Warn, 


Printed in Colours. 


(£arly in November.) 


MACFARLANE’S BRITISH INDIA. 
New Edition, 
BROUGHT DOWN TO THE TAKING OF 


5 DELHI. 


In post Svo. price 5s, cloth extra, 


|MACFARLANE'S HISTORY OF 


BRITISH INDIA. 
| WITH A NEW MAP, 
} Expressly Drawn for this Work, and New 


Illustrations, 

This standard Work, of which two large editions 
have been sold, is now republished with the addition 
of the hi story of India to the present date, and the 
Sepoy Mutiny to the taking of Delhi. 


SHELDON CHADWICK’S NEW POEMS. 
In foolscap Svo. 3s. 6d. 


POEMS OF LIFE, &e. 


By: ouEL DON CHADWICK. 
* The Paradise of Passion,” &c. 


cloth extra, 





, th ey th rob with the living fire of thought, and 
are a mine of wealth which will amply repay perusal.” 
—The Critic. 














Early in November will be published, 


In royal octavo, price Eighteen Shillings, cloth extra gilt, VOLUME ONE of 


ROUTLEDGE’S 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by Howarp Staunton, and Illustrated by Joun GILBERT. 


*,* ROUTLEDGE’S 
Parts. 


SHAKESPEARE will be complete in Three Volumes. 
Three Hundred Original Illustrations by Jonny Grtsert, 





It is now being published in Monthly Shilling 
Engraved by Dauzret Brothers, are in Volume I. 


London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Co. Ferringdon Street; and Beekman Street, New York. 
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